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THEIR CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


By KATSUJI INAHARA 


HEN at the Dumbatton Oaks Conference a plan for the 
otganization of an international peace preservation 

organ was tentatively adopted, it became evident that sooner or 
later Prime Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt and Premier 
Stalin would confer together to give a concrete shape to 
that plan in order to crystallize their joint post-wat objective. 
Hence, not only the convening of the Crimea Conference was 
foreseen, but also the agreement reached at that parley’ was 
anticipated. At the Dumbatton Oaks Conference Britain, 
Ametica and the Soviet Union found themselves at variance 
with each other with tegard to several instruments of action 
that are to be used to make the projected international peace 
set-up as forceful as conceivable. Particularly the Soivet 
Union declined to give her unreserved approval to the outline 
of the plan for the organization of a world security council 
drafted by the Anglo-American nations. The Crimea Con- 
ference was held to disabuse the earlier hitch and to render still 
mote closet the three-Power collaboration as a means to hasten 
the collapse of Germany. The ex parte judgment on Germany as 
meted out by Prime Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt 
and Premier Stalin at the Crimea Conference leaves no shadow 
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of doubt that they, attaching more than necessaty weight to their 
grievances, have wilfully fenced the tables, as it wete, to apply 
the law of retaliation against the Third Reich. 

After giving weeks of advance publicity of significant 
natute, it was inspiredly made known that a conference of mo- 
mentous importance was about to be held among Britain, Amer- 
ica and the Soviet Union with Prime Minister Churchill, Pre- 
sident Roosevelt and Premier Stalin participating as the leading 
representatives. The Anglo-American-Soviet press teferted 
to the coming meet as the “‘ Big Three Conference” and, as 
the venue was sttictly kept secret, fanciful conjectures began to 
made as to the site chosen—conjectutes which even continued 
until at the close of the conference it was officially annfeunced 
that the three-Power discussions were held at Yalta in the Crimea. 
The elaborate precaution taken to keep the venue undisclosed 
was for the purpose of creating an atmosphere of studied suspen- 
se, as well as of protecting the conferences from any hazatds of 
wat. When the conference got under way, no indication was 
officially given as ro the delegates participating beyond the 
fact that thé three Chief Executives had started discussions. 
However, the newspapers, well knowing that the conference 
was to discuss military, political and after-war problems, fairly 
hit the mark by stating that Prime Minister Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and Premier Stalin were being assisted by their re- 
spective foreign and military chiefs. When the conference 
had been in session for about a week a broadcast from Moscow 

revealed that it was being held in a Black Sea city, and simul- 


taneously an intermediate communiqué was issued which, in sub- 
stance, was as follows: 


The President of the United States, the Premier of the Soviet Union 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain, accompanied by their Chiefs of 
Staffs, foreign secretaries and other advisers, are meeting in a Black 
Sea area for the purpose of planning the complete defeat of the common 
enemy and the building of a firm foundation for lasting peace. 

The discussions ate proceeding continuously and they began with the 
military discussions. The present overall situation on the European 
fronts has been reviewed and the fullest information has been exchanged. 
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Complete agreement has been reached on the joint military operations 
for the final phase of the wat against Nazi Germany. The staffs are 
jointly working out detailed plans. 

Discussions have begun covering the joint plan of occupation 
and control of Germany, the political and economic problems of liberated 
Europe, and proposals for the eatliest possible establishment of an in- 
ternational organ to maintain peace. 

A communiqué will be issued following the conclusion of the con- 
ference. 


The issuing of an intermediate communique, a procedure 
which was not adopted duting any of the previous three-Powert 
conferences, was most ptobably due to one of three subjoined 
factors: one, the indiscretion permitted the French press by 
President de Gaulle in publishing outlines of the prin cipal items 
undet discussion rendered the issuance of an official clarification 
unavoidable ; two, the ttagic end of several members of Prime 
Minister Churchill’s party in a plane crash necessitated the release 
of some sott of official information ; and three, both the American 
public and the American press impatiently demanded an interim 
disclosure not liable to affect the coutse of the conference, 
and so the intermediate communiqué was issued to appease 
them. The fact that Moscow was fitst to announce that the 
conference was being held in a Black Sea city can be construed 
as sufficient indication that Premier Stalin not only played a 
major role in the framing of the intermediate communiqué, but 
also in the release of it. 

When the intermediate communiqué is seen through the lens 
of the wat politics of the tripartite Powers, it appears that it 
was intentionally released as a political move against Germany 
timed with the tapid advance of the Red Army deep into Reich 
tertitory. Originally, the Crimea Conference was scheduled to 
be convened at the beginning of January, but the opening was 
put off to the beginning of Febrauty in deference to the wishes 
of Premier Stalin. ‘The opening of the Crimea Conference 
virtually synchotnized with the mass offensive of the Zhukov 
forces against Brandenburg Province. This is another factor 
which indicates that Premier Stalin played a major role at 
the conference. 


CONTEMPORARY JAPAN 


At the close of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, when the 
world security council plan was made public, the Soviet news- 
paper Izvestia, generally regarded as the mouthpiece of the 
Kremlin, objectively and subjectively ctiticized the plan and em- 
phasized that the main question, namely, the creation of a sttong 
and effective weapon for the maintenance of international secut- 
ity, has not been solved at Dumbarton Oaks. All proposals, it 
rematked, must temain only empty words and any plan is useless 
until this prerequisite is fulfilled. For the purpose of making 
room for the fulfilment of that prerequisite, the second Moscow 
Conference was held immediately after the conclusion of the 
Dumbarton Oaks pourpatlers, and Prime Minister Churchill 
accompanied by Foreign Secretary Eden travelled to Moscow 
to confer with Premier Stalin and Foreign Commissat Molotov. 
The United States was tepresented by Averell Harriman, Amet- 
ican Ambassador to Moscow. 

Although Major Clement Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister 
of Britain, speaking at the House of Commons assetted that 
the Moscow Conference was an extension of the Quebec Con- 
ference, the general impression, nevertheless, remained that it 
was convened to smoothen the tripartite differences centting 
on the Dumbarton Oaks post-war plan, so that a fresh thtee- 
Power conference could be held as early as possible to ative at a 
complete agreement on all points concetning the teorganiza- 
tion of Europe after the war and the establishment of the pto- 
jected world security organ. At the Crimea Confetence such a 
complete agreement of views was reached mainly because the 
items put forward by Premier Stalin were accepted by Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt. 

Commenting on the intermediate communiqué, Dr. Otto 
Dietrich, Reich press chief, told the foreign press representatives 
that Britain, America and the Soviet Union had no “ legitimate 
qualifications for bestowing peace on the world.” Prime 
Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt and Premier Stalin 
who, he said, profess to be the moral leaders of the world “ ate 
pursuing two main objectives at this conference: first, they 
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want to persuade the German people to surrender ; and second, 
they wish to lay a foundation for world peace.” He added : 
“ The aim for which those assembled at the Tripartite Conferen- 
ce ate fighting is not, as they say, world peace, but, on the 
contraty, lasting wat. What they will actually bring about is 
not a plan of permanent peace, but the scourge of eternal 
war.” On the other hand, the British, American and Soviet 
newspapers played up the text of the communiqué and rejoiced 
that complete understanding has been reached among the three 
Chief Executives to prosecute the “ final phase of the wat against 
Nazi Germany.” The New York Times, though admitting 
that from the standpoint of the Allies the hardest part of the 
conference was still ahead, welcomed the military understanding 
in this vein: “The military phase of the discussion has ended 
and is ended with the result that marks the final defeat for all 
Nazi efforts to split the United Nations.” 

The lengthy joint communigné issued at the close of the 
Tripartite Conference mentioned that it was held at Yalta 
in the Crimea, and that it was to be known hereafter as the Crimea 
Conference. The communiqué is divided into two patts—one, 
a joint statement by Prime Minister Churchill, President Roose- 
velt and Premier Stalin, and the other, a declaration of liberated 
Europe. More than half of the joint statement deals with Ger- 
many, and the remainder sketchily touches upon the question 
of establishing a general international security organ. The 
declaration, after pledging that the three contracting Powers 
are tesolved to solve by democratic means the political and 
economic problems of liberated Europe, makes specific references 
to Poland and Yugoslavia and then, stressing the importance 
of maintaining the utmost collaboration among Britain, America 
and the Soviet Union after the war, concludes by saying that 
comprehensive attangements have been worked out for the 
repatriation of the prisoners of wat and civilians of the three 
nations from the liberated countries. 

The wotds and phrases that have been used in the joint 
statement telative to Getmany ate unnecessatily strong. For 
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instance, the sentence “* Nazi Germany is doomed” and the 
words “after German resistance has been finally crushed.” 
Indeed, the plan of defeating and controlling Germany is 
couched in a tegrettable unfecling language. Perhaps the 
framets have used such a language to bruit their long-nurtuted 
desire fot vendetta. ‘The statement avers thatiall military plans 
of the three Allied Powers for the final defeat of Germany have 
been determined, that the common policies and plans for enforc- 
ing the unconditional surrender terms on Germany will not be 
divulged until the final defeat of Germany, that the territory of 
Germany will be occupied by the forces of the three Powers, 
that an Allied conttol commission with headquarters in Betlin 
will be set up, and that France will be permitted to participate 
as a fourth member of the control commission by taking overt 
a zone of occupation. These ate the foremost measures to be 
imposed on Germany if and when she is made to sutrendet 
unconditionally—measutes which certainly give a preview of 
the unconditional sutrender terms which have been drafted by 
the three Powers, but not made public. 

While the military measures have been formulated with a 
view to seeking Getmany’s collapse by dint fof intensified 
opetations, the prepared unconditional surrender terms have 
been deliberately kept secret as a political ruse to [create fa 
political schism in the upper structure of the German Govetn- 
ment. On both scores the three Allied Powers have dismally 
failed, for Germany is yet fighting more furiously than ever by 
displaying an uncommon unity. The post-war policy of Britain, 

America and the Soviet Union respecting Germany as an- 
nounced in the sttaement is reproduced below: 


It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and the 
Nazis and to ensure that Germany will never again be able to disturb 
the peace of the world. We are determined to disarm and disband all 
German armed forces—break up for all time the German General 
Staff that has repeatedly contrived the resurgence of German militarism— 
remove of destroy all German equipment—eliminate or control all Ger- 
man industry that could be used for military production, bring all 
war criminals to just and swift punishment and exact reparation in 
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kind fot destruction wrought by Germans—wipe out the Nazi Party, 
Nazi laws, organizations and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist 
influences from public offices and from the cultural and economic life of 
the German people—and take in harmony such other measures in 
Germany as may be necessary to the future peace and safety of the world. 
It is not out purpose to destroy the people of Germany, but only when 
Nazism and militarism have been extirpated will there be hope for a 
decent life for Germans, and a place for them in the comity of 
nations. 


It is an inescapable fact that, due to the imposition of 
extremely humiliating peace tetms on Germany after the last 
World War, the German nation ultimately developed National 
Socialism to tub out the stain of that humiliation and to fostet its 
rightful political salvation. If German militarism is really des- 
troyed by force, it will be a great calamity to Eutope, for German 
militatism represents a fundamental element of European culture 
and civilization. Consequently, the Anglo-American-Soviet 
ideas expressed in the aforequoted patagtaph ate not only hi ghly 
dettimental to Getmany, but also to Europe as a whole. The 
shree Powers desire to protect the people of Germany by stamp- 
ing out Nazism and militarism. Is it ’a just proposition ? 
Can the German people maintain an honourable existence 
without their traditional militarism? It would have been well 
for the framers, at least to prove their sincerity of design, to 
leave out the concluding sentence in the aforequoted paragraph. 
No wonder that Dr. Paul Schmidt, spokesman of the Wilhelm- 
sttasse, declated: “Every German after having tead the 
communiqué will know that he will never suffet so much as when 
this plan of Yalta is put into practice.” 

The international security organization as envisaged in 
the statement is based on the Dumbarton Oaks formula with 
revisions made in ceftain instruments of action. At the time 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference the Soviet Union refused 
+o abide by the voting procedure framed to enable the planned 
world security council to reach a [decision on the use of force 
against an aggressor nation. ‘The statement suggests that the im- 
portant question of voting procedure was decided at the Crimea 
Conference to the satisfaction of the Soviet Union. President 
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Roosevelt in his report to Congtess on the Crimea Conference 
said that an amended proposal moved by the American dele- 
gation was unanimously adopted. This means that the amend- 
ment desired by the Soviet Union was moved by the American 
delegation, and as such, it must be said that Britain and America 
have agteed to a modified voting procedure to secure the active 
patticipation of the Soviet Union in the projected post-war 
world security organ. Following the conclusion of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference, a plan for establishing an interntional 
organization to preserve peace in the world was drafted, which 
is summarized herewith : 


There shall be established an international organization under the 
title of the United Nations, whose essential points as proposed are these : 

(1) There shall be a general world assembly founded on the 
principle of sovereign equality of all peace-loving States. 

(2) There shall be a world security council with representatives 
of China, Russia, Britain and the United States. In due course, France 
and other nations will be selected by the assembly. 

(3) This council shall have a wide range of economic, political 
and, if need be, military power necessary to halt aggression. 

(4) There shall be a joint military staff committee in permanent 
operation ready to take any action necessary to maintain peace. 

(5) There shall be an international court of justice. 

(6) There shall be a world economic and social council elected 


by the general assembly to deal with humanitarian and social problems 
and progress. 


It is to be especially noted that at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference the voting procedure suggested for using military 
force against an aggressor nation empowered the proposed world 
security council to use force when necessary against an aggressor 
nation whenever the majority of the membets of the council, 
including all the permanent members, agreed to do so. Thus 
only six non-permanent members and one permanent one toge- 
ther could veto any action by the council. The defunct Council 
of the League of Nations was not vested with such direct and 
positive power to deal with an aggressor nation. The sug- 
gested procedure, therefore, denoted a great improvement on 
the League Council system. But disagreement arose over the 
issue as to what should be done in case chatges of aggression 
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wete made against one of the big permanent members. Should 
that member State have the right to exercise Hs vote 4 ar 
against any action to be taken by the council against it § e 
British and American delegates took the view that no party 
to a dispute should have the tight to vote. The ie _— 
tion opposed that view and demanded the right o “e nati 
to vote in its own defence. Consequently, the question © VORDE 
ptocedure remained unsolved until agreement thereon was 
e Crimea Conference. ' 
jae oe that a conference of the United Mahan 
will be convened in San Francisco on Aptil 25 to prepare : ; 
charter for the proposed international organization to be calle 
the United Nations unequivocally clarifies the epee 
Soviet resolution to erect an international security mac a 
in the post-war petiod at the expense of those nations W * 
ate either at wat with them of are hesitating to endorse t me 
post-bellum world policy. Needless to add, the uae wot ; 
security organ is designed not only to break = igs hier 
Japan and Germany, but to keep them in backless ei : cm 
as well. Prime Minister Churchill in his lengthy speech a 
House of Commons has made it perfectly clear that some nae 
and non-belligerent nations were told that, if they pi 
declare wat on Japan and Germany by Match 1; they would n “5 
be given seats on the projected world security sacrsumegies 7 
js for this reason that Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Tran, Sau He rabia, 
the Lebanon and a few more nations of ee ae 
including Argentina have declared wat on Japan an eon y. 
The vety fact that the question of caer a . 
security organ was fully discussed at the Crimea — erence es : 
be taken as a ptoof that the position of Japan, at — ir 
respect, was perused by the three Chief Executives. we 20 
fixing of the San Francisco Conference on April oer ae a 
the fitst time Chungking and the Soviet Union wou. aa : 
the same table along with France, Britain, the gee tates 
and other membets of the United Nations, makes it all the ape 
transparent that the position of Japan, though not mentioned In 
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the communiqué, might have been scrutinized by the three Chief 
Executives. However, Prime Minister Churchill in his House 
of Commons’ speech, and President Roosevelt in his report to 
Congress have categtorically declared that the Pacific wat was 
not an item on the agenda of the Crimea Conference. The 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact which was signed on April 13, 
1941, and ratified on April 25 can be abrogated on April 24 of 
this year, that is, one day before the date fixed for the conven- 
ing of the San Francisco Conference, with one yeat’s previous 
notice. Here is another point which gives the impression that 
at the Crimea Conference thete might have been some sott 
of discussion about Japan. 
The declatation of liberated Europe states that Britain, 
Ametica and the Soviet Union will jointly assist the liberated 
countties and those that ate yet to be liberated to form democra- 
tic governments. In regard to Yugoslavia, it adds that the three 
Powers have agteed that a new coalition govetnment should 
be formed in Yugoslavia. As the first point refrains from touch- 
ing upon concrete plans in acnowledgement of the prevalent 
nebulous situation and as the second point is in the nature of an 
advice, any comment on them would be premature at this stage. 
The declaration of liberated Europe, however, has specifically 
disposed of the question of Poland. For the purpose of liquidat- 
ing the Polish muddle once and for all, the three Powers have 
agreed that an all-party Provisional Government of National 
Unity should be set up on a broader democratic basis. This point, 
too, may not be subjected to a critical scrutiny, for it denotes 
an Anglo-American-Soviet rapprochement to solve the admin- 
istration puzzle of Poland. The decision to demarcate the Soviet- 
Polish frontier on the basis of the Curzon line is nothing startling, 
for such a decision was foreseen quite a while ago. The relevant 
paragraph in the declaration of liberated Europe follows : 


The heads of Governments consider that the eastern frontier 
of Poland should follow the Curzon line with digressions from it in 
some regions of five to eight kilometres in favour of Poland. ‘They 
recognized that Poland must receive substantial accessions of territory 
in the north and west. They feel that the opinion of the new Polish Pro- 
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visional Government of National Unity should be sought in due course 
on the extent of these accessions, and that the final delimitation of the 
western frontier of Poland should thereafter await the peace conference. 


Prime Minister Churchill in his speech at the House of 
Commons opening the three-day debate on the Crimea Confe- 
rence spiritedly defended his policy of supporting the Soviet 
claim for the Curzon line. He pointed out that it was the British 
Government which had drawn the Curzon line during the initial 
stage of the Bolshevik Government in Russia—a frontier delimi- 
tation which was not accepted by the Bolshevik Government. He 
asserted that the acceptance of that very line by Premier Stalin 
now, even at the sacrifice of the much-covetted Bialystock region, 
showed the goodwill and good intention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment towatd Poland. Moreover, he continued, as Poland would 
receive substantial accessions of territory in the notth and west, 
she could not possibly object to the new Soviet-Polish frontier 
dematcation. It is obvious that Britain has supported the 
Russian claim for the Curzon line in recognition of a stark 
reality. The same is the reason for the acquiscence of the United 
States. ‘Truly enough, Britain went to war with Germany to 
defend the Polish integrity and independence. The citcum- 
stances since then have changed so radically that Britain in step 
with them has altered her stand—a change of policy which can 
only be characterized as purely realistic. 

Prime Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt and Premier 
Stalin certainly exhibited an astute statesmanship when they 
framed only provisional measures for the solution of all problems 
affecting the liberated countries except Poland. The ukase 
regatding the formation of a Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity and the tripartite decision fixing the Soviet- 
Polish frontier before the termination of general hostilities 
in Europe cannot be reconciled with the astute statesmanship 
displayed in the above case. It is; therefore, not to be wondered 
at that newspapers in Japan termed the disposal of the Polish 
question as “the sell-out of Poland.” Tomasz Atiszevski, 
Premier of the exile Polish régime in London, at the outset 
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expressed his sttong objection to the Crimea award in tespect 
of Poland. But now that 2 movement for the organization of 
the projected Provisional Government of National Unity is 
on, the contrary opinions of refugee Polish leadets have lost 
their force. 

The Crimea Conference can be regatded as the finale of 
all the tripartite conferences that were held since the Teheran 
patley. That is why it has put the Anglo-American-Soviet inten- 
tions concerning post-war Europe in bold letters. President 
de Gaulle has been pacified by giving France an equal pattnet- 
ship in the joint control commission. Meanwhile, it is reported 
that Foreign Secretary Eden has told Premier Atiszevski that 
the British recognition of the Polish administration in London 
would be withdrawn the moment the Provisional Government 
of National Unity is formed. On the other hand, American 
Ambassador to Patis Jeffereson Caffery has revealed that there 
will be a meeting between President Roosevelt and President 
de Gaulle either in late spring or in early summer, and thus the 
so-called de Gaulle issue created by President de Gaulle’s inabili- 
ty to meet President Roosevelt on the latter’s way back home 
due to pressing business has lost its potency. Most probably, 
President de Gaulle will meet President Roosevelt at the time 
of the San Francisco Conference or thereafter. 

The European part aside, the Crimea Conference has dealt 
with the problems of the Middle East, the Arab world and Ethio- 
pia. The Ismailia pourpatlers and the Alexendria discussions 
which were held immediately after the Crimea Conference 
reviewed the ptoblems of the entite Hastetn world, What 
shape the problems affecting Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Saudi 
‘Arabia and the Lebanon will take in the future cannot be foreseen 
at this stage when the situation in those parts is still being guided 
by the swing of the political pendulum. If Britain, America 
and the Soviet Union think that the Crimea Conference has put 
finishing touches to the execution of their complicated post- 
bellum plan, they would only be indulging in hasty optimism. 
To solve the problems of Europe and of the rest of the world 
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is not a task that can be accomplished by means of plans and 
projects which are not free from prejudice. George Bernard 
Shaw hinted at human failings when he called the Crimea Con- 
ference “the most impudent, incredible fairy tale that has evet 
amused the pack of children we politicans are” 

Chungking circles, though previously expressing dissatisfac- 
tion at not being invited to the Crimea Conference, have welcom- 
ed the decisions reached thereat. Inasmuch as the forthcoming 
San Francisco Conference is the child of the Crimea Conference, 
it becomes difficult to believe, in spite of the official disclaimer, 
that no discussion had taken place, formal or informal, between 
Prime Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt and Premiet 
Stalin centting on Japan and the Pacific war. Such a discussion, 
of course, would be quite logical, especially when the three Chief 
Executives have taken upon theit shoulders the responsibility 
of organizing an international security machinery. This much 
has been officially disclosed that both Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt discussed the question of much more 
intensified wat prosecution against Japan at Malta on theit way - 
to Yalta and again after the conclusion of the Crimea Conference. 
It will not be a figment of imagination to form the opinion 
that Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt might 
have ttied to persuade Premier Stalin to recognize theit war 
prosecution programme against Japan. . 

President Roosevelt on his return to Washington after a 
14,000-mile ttip submitted a detailed report on the Crimea 
Conference to Congtess. As expected, he spoke highly of the 
results accomplished at the conference and expressed his convic- 
tion that the projected United Nations” international ofganiza- 
tion would assure the maintenance of peace in the world. Earlier 
in a press conference he admitted that the Crimea Conference 
did produce some secret understanding. The words “some 
sectet understanding” cover a very wide field, and so it may 
be assumed that some soft of understanding was perhaps 
reached with Premier Stalin in regard to Japan. Unlike Prime 
Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt in his report to Congtess 
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said: ‘'The unconditional surrender of Japan is as essential 
as the defeat of Germany—if our plans for world peace are to 
succeed. Japanese militarism must be wiped out as thoroughly 
as Getman militarism.” ‘Thus by connecting the European 
wat with the Pacific wat, he let the cat out of the bag, so to 
say, that is, he inadvertently expresed that the Crimea Conference 
had something to do with Japan. When the San Francisco 
Conference gets under way, many things will clear up, among 
them being the future attitude of the Soviet Union toward Japan 
and East Asia. While Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt have spoken ther minds in clearer terms ms-d-vis 
the Crimea Conference, Premier Stalin maintaining his proverbial 
silence is going ahead with the full-blast execution of the points 
he has scored at that conference. 

The communiqué issued at the conclusion of the Crimea 
Conference makes a pertinent reference to the Atlantic Chatter, 
but an extremely vague reference to peace conference. The 
right of all people to choose the form of government under 
which they will live, a principle of the Atlantic Chatter, it is 
declared, will be applied to facilitate the establishment of de- 
mocratic governments in the liberated countties of Eutope. 
Again it is said: ‘Only with the continuing and growing 
co-operation among out three countries andJamong all the peace- 
loving nations can the highest aspiration of humanity be te- 
alized—a secure and lasting peace which in the words of the 
Atlantic Charter, ‘afford assurance that all men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.’”’ It 
is apparent that the scope of the Atlantic Chatter inclusive of 
the above-mentioned two principles does not extend to Japan 
and Germany. ‘The five-point Joint’ Declaration of the Greater 
East Asiatic Nations allows no room for Japan’s intereference 
in the affairs of Britain, America and other nations in their 
legitimate spheres, but, on the other hand, commits Japan 
irrevocably to contribute her best efforts to the maintenance 
of peace and prosperity in the world and to the further promo- 
tion of world culture and civilization. The German policy 
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of unifying Europe has a similar objective in view. In the face 
of these righteous ‘aims of Japan and Germany, the Crimea 
decision on the organization of a United Nations’ world security 
organ amounts to an attempt to deny Japan and Germany theit 
rightful privileges to prospet in their spheres of the globe. 

The two principles of the Atlantic Chatter mentioned in 
the communiqué will no doubt be applied to reform the internal 
structures of the liberated nations of Europe, weak and small, 
and to propagate unity among all the United Nations. It is a 
foregone conclusion, however, that they will be applied by 
varnishing them with the polish of the Anglo-American-Soviet 
power politics manufactured at the Crimea Conference. That 
is why the reference to the Atlantic Charter should not be ac- 
cepted without reservation. At the end of the paragraph 
regatding the fixation of the Soviet-Polish frontier quoted eatlier 
the words “peace conference” are to be found. Why these 
two highly significant wotds have been so vety vaguely used 
cannot be propertly understood. Do Prime Minister Churchill, 
President Roosevelt and Premier Stalin wish to convey in the 
extreme obscure manner that they will convoke an international 
peace conference to settle all problems arising out of the conclu- 
sion of the global war? Or do they wish to imply that there 
will be an international peace conference to formally adopt their 
now-under-construction world security organ as the highest 
peace-enforcement and aggtession-suppression machinery? It 
will be sufficient to leave the matter at the question-mark stage 
and await new developments which ate about to loom large in 
the firmament of world politics. The Crimea Conference has 
added a new label to power politics and power diplomacy. In 
this sense it can be said that it has setved its purpose. 
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MOSCOW’S FGURTH WINTER 
OFFENSIVE 


By KATSUJI FUSE 

1: is to be noted that the present fourth winter offensive of 

Moscow got under way in the middle of Januaty last. Com- 
pated with the similar campaigns statted in the past thtee yeats, 
the present one appears to have been opened one ot two months 
later. Be that as it may, even during the first and second 
yeats of the German-Soviet war, when the military situation 
remained in favour of the Reich forces, the Red Army resotted 
to offensive operations in the winter months. It is, therefore, 
no small wonder that the Red Army in the third winter 
switched to high-power countet-attacks, gaining temarkable 
results. The same strategy came to be repeated in a spectacular 
manner with the initiation of the current fourth winter offensive. 
It is especially interesting that “ General Winter” has con- 
siderably assisted the Red Army in cattying out forward 
operations of great significance. 

The fitst and second Soviet winter offensives, one from 
the direction of Moscow and the other from Leningrad, were 
launched about the middle of November; whereas the. third 
winter offensive began rather later, that is, eatly in December. 
The Soviet Union unleashed the current one even about a 
month later than the third one, that is, after the turn of the year 
because some time was tequited to complete the necessaty pte- 
parations and adjustments. In conducting large-scale counter- 
offensives in the past two yeats, the Soviet Union suffered high 
a a see alt ped effectives. On the other hand, her 
oEE y ecame long owing to military successes in the 

aine, White Russia and the Baltic States. Conséquenily, 
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she had to replenish het equipment and effectives and, at the 
same time, had to reinforce her supply line to the extent needed 
for the top-geat offensive putpose. As the meeting of these 
contingencies in a satisfactoty manner took some time, she 
petforce had to delay the launching of the fourth winter 
offensive. 

The military aspect aside, it seems that the Soviet Union 
delayed the opening of counter-attacks as a political gesture to 
observe the trend of the Rundstedt offensive launched on the 
western front in December last. Although the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union have formed a joint war front 
against Germany as allies, it is apparent that, in prosecuting 
operations both on the western and eastern fronts, they are at- 
taching importance to the tealization of individual objectives. 
That is why each is desiting that the other two should pay 
heavier sacrifices. No matter how categorically London 
and Washington may contradict, it is, indeed, an open secret 
that the Anglo-American nations want the Soviet Union to beat 
the majot burden of wat with Germany. Being aware of this 
intention of London and Washington, Moscow has adopted 
the policy of halting its operations for a short duration whenever 
the Anglo-American forces start an offensive or when they en- 
counter a Getman penetration move. On June 6, 1944; when 
the Anglo-American forces started landing on the western 
coast of France, the Soviet Union delayed the commencement of 
het foutth summer offensive, and it was not until June 22 that 
she switched to counter-attacks, by which time the German 
forces had been rapidly detaching themselves to make the 
Siegfried line the principal defensive bulwark: Again, when the 
Rundstedt offensive commenced, she temporarily stayed her 
operations against Germany and resumed vigorous counter- 
attacks only when that offensive drove wedges into the Anglo- 
American positions. Late in February when the Anglo- 
American forces renewed counter-attacks on the Siegfried line 
and advanced as far as Cologne early in March, the potency of 
the Soviet offensive against eastern Germany showed a diminu- 
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tion, though the Soviet forces about the same time reached the 
Baltic coast through Pomerania, reducing Koeslin, Schlawe and 
Neustettin em route. 

_Among the military factors which propelled the Sovict 
Union to defer the launching of the fourth winter offensive 
pethaps the most impoftant one was strategic consideration. 
The Soviet high command devoted its particular attention to 
the reckoning of the disposition of the German troops, and so 
the Red Army temained comparatively inactive from Novem- 
ber to Decembet in all sectors, except the Budapest atea where 
Soviet attacks took on added intensity. Noting the precatious 
/position of Budapest, the German high command immediately 
dispatched reinforcements there to strenthen its resistance 
capacity. And no sooner had the fighting in the Budapest 
sectot reached a stage of stalemate on account of the stubborn 
resistance put up by the defenders inclusive of the German 
reinforcements than the Red Army shifted its attention to the 
Warsaw sector, thereby opening the expected large-scale winter 
offensive against Germany. Thus the Soviet forces began 
powerful countet-attacks along a line extending some 1,000 
kilometres from the Baltic sea in the north to Silesia in thie 
south. 

Between Januaty 12 and 15 the winter offensive of Moscow 
got under way in tight earnest along the entire eastern front 
The Second and Third White Russian Armies respectively undet 
command of Marshal Rokosovsky and General T'chetnjakovsky 
who was tecently reported killed in action, advanced into East 
Prussia, while the First and the Fourth Ukranian Armies te- 
spectively commanded by Marshal Konev and General Petrov 
drove into Silesia. At the same time, the First White Russian 
Army led by Marshal Zhukov swung due west from War 
and statted matching into Brandenburg Province. The S oe 
high command assigned to Marshal Zukhov, a heto of th “Red 

- Army who has been decorated with the Orde f ° i 
tory) for his brilliant mili pecelaa sae! oF 
see nae iant military achievements, the important task of 

ing the German frontier as quickly as possible, a task which 
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he executed successfully. The three-dimensional Soviet offen- 

sive was opened with the main object of converging on Berlin— 
an object which was made public by Premier Stalin as eatly as 
October last in his address delivered on the eve of the anniver- 
saty of the October Revolution. Very soon, the Soviet forces 
overran not only East Prussia, but advancing into Brandenburg 
Province, brought Berlin within the petiphery of the war zone. 
About the end of Februaty the Soviet forces from Silesia 
crossed into the adjacent area of Saxony and extended operations 
to Dresden. However, the Red Army so far has found it 
practically impossible to bring the wat to Betlin because of the 
Webrmacht’s determination to defend the capital at any cost. 
Shoulder to shoulder with the regular troops, members of the 
Hitler Jugend, companies of the Volksstrum and all those who 
ate able to take up arms ate now manning the defence of 
Berlin animated by an examplaty patriotism. 

In Soviet citcles Marshal Zhukov is regarded as the tower 
of the Red Army. For to him is invatiably assigned the most 
difficult military undertaking. Duting each offensive in the past, 
the direction of counter-attacks in the most important sector had 
been left to his care. For example, the first winter offensive, 
which was staged to eliminate the danger of invasion from 
Moscow, was popularly termed the Zhukov offensive. Again, 
it was Marshal Zhukov who succeeded not only in rescuing 
Leningtad from the German encirclement in the course of the 
second winter offensive, but also in recovering Stalingrad from 
the German hands. Thereafter, Marshal Zhukov as commander 
of the First Ukrainian Army in place of General Watuchin suc- 
cessfully launched the third winter offensive. At the outset 
of the fourth winter offensive, after reducing Warsaw, he opened 
the way for the advance of the Red Army deep into German 
territory and taised the cry, “On to Berlin,” to symptomatize 
the military goal of the Soviet Union. Though tenacious 
fighting is going on in several strategic ateas of Germany, 
Berlin, by holding at bay the ontush of the Red Army, is writing 


a new page in the annals of defensive resistance. 
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It is said that, before commencing the fourth winter offen- 
sive, the Soviet Union concentrated in the Vistula sector south 
of Warsaw on an average a battery of 150 artillery guns per 
kilometre. Inasmuch as she massed such huge artillery power, 
it is not surprising that her forces made tapid headway in that 
sector. When the Red Army won the epic battle of Stalingrad, 
military experts indicated the passing of the combat initiative 
from German into Soviet hands. The Red Army’s success in 
Stalingrad in the main was due to the mass use of artillery 
power. Since the Stalingrad battle gave concrete proof of the 
superior value of artillery power, it can be undetstood why 
Moscow in opening the fourth winter offensive threw into action 
unprecedented artillery strength. The witheting gun fire from 
the numerous Soviet batteries must have blasted the German 
defence positions to such a degree that the Red Army found 
it comparatively safe to stage a speedy break-through, with 

talin tanks ot supet-tanks equipped with 125-millimeter heavy 
guns forming the speathead. The Soviet tank formations 
which, too, acted as “artillery on wheels”? considerably facilitated 
the teating up of the Getman line from East Prussia to 
Saxony. Within a month of the statt of the offensive, the 
Konev army, representing the left wing of the Soviet forces, 
penetrated Silesia after passing through Cracow and then it 
turned Breslau into a war theatre after reducing Oppeln, while 
the Tchernjakovsky army, forming the right wing, together 
with the Rokosovsky army neared the Baltic coast cutting 
across Hast Prussia and making Koenigsberg a secondary wat 
sector. Moreover, the Zhukov army, the central column, 
after overwhelming Posen entered the Brandenburg area and 

reached the Oder east of Frankfurt early in February. 
‘ Judging from the string of strategic positions which the 
en - sh pee ae : must be said that Germany 
ee bun ee seg, 
indispensable for her to co-ordinate h defen ee eae 
DER EGEe he somnba laanehe et defence activities by 
tever neecessaty and desirable. 
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Just because the Red Army is pressing hard the Reich forces it 
does not mean that the resistance potentiality of the German 
nation is breaking up. The rdle that is being played by the 
Volksstrum in conjunction with the regular forces and the Hitler 
Jugend battalions must be appraised as a definite sign that the 
German nation is resolved to utilize every bit of its available 
resistance potentiality to fight on. On account of the swift 
advance of the Red Army with tank formations as the spearhead, 
not only the Soviet line has become unwieldy, but the Red 
Army has been obliged to leave gaps in the occupied areas where 
powerful Reich forces are entrenched. No one can tell how these 
isolated Reich forces will fare against the Soviet forces. In the 
meantime, a teport has it that Germany has newly organized a 
Fourth Army to initiate counter-thrusts against the Soviet 
forces at opportune moments. When this report is tagged on to 
the declaration of the German high command that a powerful 
counter-attack against the Red Army will be launched at the 
right time, it will be prematute fo prognosticate on the final 
outcome of the now-continuing Soviet advances. 

Interest attaches not so much to the spectacular Soviet 
drive as to the political intention of Moscow. In the past 
four yeats, the Kremlin has altered or recast its wat-cty no 
less than four times. When the German-Soviet wat ensued, 
Premier Stalin designated it as the “second Fatherland’s wat ”’ 
after the Napoleonic War which the Russians had termed the 
< Gest Fatherland’s wat.” During 1941 and 1942, when the 
German forces had been penetrating deep into Soviet territory, 
the Kremlin repeatedly declared that its war objective was the 
« defence of the Fatherland against Nazi aggression.” But, with 
the success in the Stalingrad battle, it in the third yeat of the 
wat gave widespread currency to the battle-cty, “ Down with 
Hitletite Germany.” At present, being elated at the accomplish- 
ments of the Red Army, it is making no bones of its intention 
to plant the “‘ Hammer and Sickle ” insignia on the soil of Berlin 
and thereby castrate the political potency of Germany. 

The Soviet Union is a country which has hitherto seized 
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every occasion to denounce aggression and imperialism. The 
Red Atmy was at first organized with the sole purpose of defend- 
ing the Fatherland from outside aggression and imperialistic 
enctoachment. The tenaming of the People’s Commissariat 
of Military and Naval Affairs as the People’s Commissariat of 
National Defence some yeats back was done, it is said, to 
manifest that the Soviet military preparedness aimed at national 
defence and nothing else. Such an aim was even given prto- 
minence during the first and second years of the Getman-Soviet 
war. /But thereafter, consequent upon the military successes, 
the Soviet Union made het military power the medium for 
realizing het long-nurtured expectations in the contiguous 
countries. In view of this change in policy, no explanation 
is tequited to understand for what purpose the Soviet Union 
is now going all out aginst Germany. It must be remembered 
that Premier Stalin and other leaders of the Kremlin are inve- 
terate tealists, and so they are apt to change theit minds when 
occasion demands in order to take the best advantage of a nascent 
or conctete development. The Kremlin leaders by pursuing 
constantly a tealistic policy has enhanced the invemational 
prestige of the Soviet Union. At present, the very same 
realistic policy is endeavouring to facilitate the Soviet Union’s 
acquiting a strong voice in the conduct of affairs in Europe at 
the expense of Germany. This is outspokenly disclosed in 
the decisions teached at the Crimea Conference, particular! 
those concetning Germany and the delimitation Ge the Soviet: 
sae frontier on the basis of the Curzon line. 
a aie hee visited the Soviet Union seven times since 
very time he set foot on Soviet soil, he was 
surprised at the change which had come over Josef St: li d 
his policy. During his first visit from 1917 to 1918 = es 
of the Revolution, he found Josef Stalin - b pea 
Meal cota, call € at once a staunch 
a most gallant October revolutionist. In h 
second and third visits respectively i oe 
meee st y in 1920 and 1924, he noticed 
ges in the political outlook of j 
Josef Stalin, who was then 


ruthless] i tains 
y suppressing the activities of the counter-revolution- 
$ 
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aties. In the summet of 1925, when the writer visited the Soviet 
Union for the fourth time, he was granted the privilege of calling 
on Josef Stalin, who told him that he was a faithful disciple of 
Lenin. During the writer’s fifth and sixth visits respectively 
in 1929 and from 1932 to the following year, he observed Josef 
Stalin advocating mono-State socialism to revise Leninism. 
In the summer of 1929, when the writer called on the erstwhile 
Soviet leader Leon Trotsky, who was then living in exile in 
Prinkipo Island, he was informed that mono-State socialism 
“ smacked of nationalism.” As Leon Trotsky had remarked, 
Josef Stalin since then has been steadily fostering his mono-State 
socialism, that is, nationalism. When the writer visisted the 
Soviet Union for the seventh time between 1937 and 1938, he 
found Josef Stalin entirely a different man. 

Significantly enough, in 1938 a Soviet motion picture 
titled “Peter 1’? was being shown. According to Josef 
Stalin, Peter I was a crowned Bolshevik. The writer concluded 
that Josef Stalin was aspiting to become the “ uncrowned 
Bolshevik head” of the Soviet Union. That the writer 
was correct in his conclusion is borne out by the tremendous 
power that Premier Stalin is now exercising. It may still be 
fresh in the public memory that Premier Stalin made his 
appearance at the Teheran Conference clad in the gold-braided 
uniform of the marshal with a gold-brockaded hat in hand and the 
First Class Order of Suorov adorned with a big diamond pinned 
+o his breast to the amazement of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. Indeed, the wotld of Premier Stalin has 
changed greatly. The simple Josef Stalin of 1925, weating 
the soldier’s uniform and long boots, is now showing fondness 
for the gold-plaited uniform of the marshal in vittue of his 
supreme position as Premier and Matshal of the Soviet Union. 
To what extent Premier Stalin chetishes realism can be gathered 
from the following passage of an interview gtanted to the writet 
by him as fat back as the summer of 1925: 


It is tight as you say that the Japanese are the foremost among the 
Oriental peoples, and that they are interested in the success of the 
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movement for the emancipation of the opptessed peoples. An 
alliance concluded between the Japanese and the people of the Soviet 
Union might prove a decisive step in the work for the liberation of the 
Oriental peoples. Such an alliance might signify, too, the beginning 
of the end of the great colonial, imperialistic countries—the beginning 
of the end of world imperialism. 


To this view, the writer drew the attention of Josef Stalin to 
the subjoined words uttered by Lenin in an interview gtanted 
to the writer in 1920: “‘ Real Communism may succeed only in 
the West. The Powers of the West thrive on the chaos in the 
East, and hence they give arms to the Eastern nations and teach 
them to fight. The Powers of the West by following such a 
policy ate digging theit graves in their colonies.” Then the 
writer asked : “‘ Don’t you think that the frequent revolutionary 
outbreaks in China, India and other Eastern countries indicate 
that the time is close at hand when the Western Powers will 
have to bury themselves in the graves they have dug in the 
East ?” Josef Stalin replied: ‘* Yes, so it is. I think that the 
colonial countries ate the fundamental reat of imperialism. 
Emancipation of this rear cannot fail to destroy imperialism in 
the sense not only that imperialism will be deprived of its rear, 
but also that emancipation of the East will bring the revolution 
in the West to a crisis. Imperialism, thus attacked from two 
sides, rear and front, must acknowledge itselfas ruined.” When 
this opinion is placed side by side with the present policy 
of Premier Stalin one finds how tadically the “faithful dis- 
ciple of Lenin ” has altered his political ideology in accordance 
with his sense of realism. 

Much water has passed under the bridge since 1925. 
The Leninist Stalin, who recognized the importance of a Soviet- 
Japanese alliance, exists no longer; in his place has emerged 
Premiet Stalin who has only concluded a Soviet-Japanese 
Neutrality Pact. His policy of collaborati ith Britai 
oA ance te ead policy Ollaboration wit ritain 
sah repeats "8 not a deterrent but an advantage to 

. Furthermore, he is busy reviving the 
past glorious days of the Russian Empite. Undoubtedly, 
he is watching the progress of the Red Army against Germany 
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with satisfaction, for he wants to draw a new political map 
for that country, if not territorial. The fourth winter offensive, 
therefore, is more than a powerful military campaign its 
essential make-up is political backed by the powet of the Red 
Army. ‘That the Soviet Union is executing its realistic dip- 
lomacy on the basis of her military power has become quite 
obvious from the situations in Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Italy, Finland, the Baltic States and Poland. Above all 
the Crimea Conference has shown how formidable is the realistic 
diplomacy of the Soviet Union. 

The Crimea Conference has made known in advance that 
another conference will be held in San Francisco on April 255 
1945, by on which time either Japan ot the Soviet Union ee 
notify the non-tenewal or abrogation of the existing Soviet- 
Japanese Neutrality Pact with twelve months as the oe 
petiod. The proposed conference will be participated in by 
Britain, the United States, France, the Soviet Union, Chung- 
king and other nations. In 1925, the writer, while interviewing 
Josef Stalin, posed the following question : So fat as relations 
between Japan and the Soveit Union ate concerned, no com- 
plication is expected, but it may not be impossible that theiz 
interests in China may come to clash. The American press 
hatps on the possibility of a wat between Japan and the oes 
Union. Is there any such possibility >”? Josef Stalin answered : 
«Every man has an inclination to speak what he desizes. 
The Americans desire that we should fight, so ey © rite 
about the possibility of a war between. Japan and the sow 
Union. 1 think that there 1s mathematically such a possibility, 
but practically I don’t expect and don’t desire It. This = 
was published by the Ixvestia in its issue of July p 1985. S 

oint is, will Premier Stalin; who no longet resembles the simple 


i ill be 
d other countfies in the immediate future wil 
seomiaes fa the light of tealities unfolded. —March 15 
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OUR BUDGET FOR 1945-46 
By TOH-SHIRO HOSHIY ASU 


N January 21, when the eighty-sixth session of the Diet 
resumed business following.the New Year. tecess, it 
was called upon to pay its utmost attention to the early disposal 
of the budget bill for 1945-46 together with the emergency 
Supplementary military estimates. The general account budget 
for the new fiscal yeat aggretates 26,932 million yen and the 
emergency supplementary military estimates 85,000 million 
yen, making a grand total of 111,932 million yen. But when 
the overlapping amount of 10,113 million yen is subtracted 
from the grand total, the actual appropriations for the new 
financial year come up to 101,819 million yen, which is, indeed, 
the largest sum that Japan has been obliged to earmark so fat 
for meeting the current grave war situation. This huge wat 
budget was unanimously voted by both houses of the Diet 
after a short but intensive deliberation. ‘The stupendous 
figures involved in it provide an eloquent commentaty on 
the determination of Japan to catty on the present war of 
historical significance unaffected by hardships, pitfallsa nd un- 
favourable flactuations. 

In compiling the budget, out Government made a depattute 
from the usual practice in view of the intensification of the 
war situation and laid stress on elasticity of the budgetary fabric 
in accordance with the Cabinet decision reached on July 25 last. 
That decision enumerated theimplementation of five points. (1) 
Tn order to ensure elasticity in the compilation and working of 
the budget for 1945-46, appropriate revisions should be made in 
the working budget for the current yeat so as to meet the urgent 
Ttequitements of wart prosecution. (2) New civilian demands 
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fot monetary, material and labout resources should fanebt anes 
ed as much as possible with a view to effecting total mo mee 
tion of such resources for the war purpose. (3) No mre 
the government personnel should be made, but instea : " a 
ministrative machinery should be streamlined by rane ae 
the existing personnel with priorities being given 2 enhan se 
the standard of efficiency of officials. (4) Ample pone ie 
tions should be made toward the reserve fund so as to ms : ie 
the execution of such emergency measures as ate nee ‘ oe 
cope with the exigencies of wat. (5) All the Sacer ee 
submit to the Finance Office their estimates together wi 
demands for materials within a prescribed time. aia 
On the basis of this five-point decision, the drafting 0 : ite 
budget for 1945-46 was taken in hand. sen oie a ee 
elasticity in the drafting, our Government made all the ee 
submit their supplementary estimates only once simu na siete 
with theit ordinary estimates and, at the same time, ; € rai 
fot the Cabinet’s decisions thereon. It also drew a as a 
marcation between the. ordinary and iy luersaeg : ast 
under general and special accounts to eliminate ies is natty 
to simplify the compilation of estimates. It is to be = #5 
noted that the working budget ee I Anite) = sare = a 
asic estimates for 1945-40, an 
i ee new enterprises have been decided to be ene ie 
she teserve fund as emergency measures. Under suc ee 
cedute it has become possible for out SO to : ad 
emetgency measures efficiently and without a ) ae . ae 
the other hand, the Finance Office has pursue a P sie. 
in framing the budget by incorporating new Wear : in e : s 
mentaty estimates—a policy which has at = : g 
ensuring flexibility in the preparation of the budget. eater 
The broad realistic step taken by the Siklaemner eae 
the budget does not mean that it has effected startling pit ae 
ments on the allocations approved. However, it - ek 
it has carefully scrutinized every item before iis ‘ ane vi 
it has incorpotated only those items that ate urgently nee 
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meet the decisive wat requitements. In consequence, a drastic 
cut has been imposed upon even the estimates for those 
enterptises which have been carried forwatd from 1944-45 to 
1945-46, because they have been found either to be non-urgent 
of not making direct contribution to the augmentation of the 
national fighting power. To put succinctly, ample approptia- 
tions have been made to augment the national fighting power 
and to step up food production. This is the salient feature of 
our budget for 1945-46. 

To speak exactly, the general account budget for 1945-46 
has been fixed at 26,932,199,000 yen, comprising the ordinary 
estimates of 22,404,294,000 yen and the first and second supple- 
mentary estimates aggregating 4,527,905,000 yen. Compared 
with the general account budget for 1944-45 inclusive of the 
Supplementary estimates, the figue for the new financial year 
shows an increase of 5,687,868,000 yen in revenue and 5,143,- 
975,000 yen in expenditure. The following table gives a clear 
picture of the general account budget allocations for 1945-46: 


Ordinary Supplementary 
estimates estimates Total 
(first and second) 
Recena (All in 1,000 yen) 
Ordinary 12,06 
,067,736 2,444,352 14,512,08 
sich acoegn al 10,336,558 2,083,552 12 eae. 
oe pee revenue 2,711,819 4955331 3.207.153 
ea proceeds 7,624,739 1,588,216 9,212,955 
22,404,2 : 
Expenditure : eae Reeua 26,952s197 
Ordinary 
: 92251,931 292,847 
menigameed 135152,363 4,23 5505 7 I ee 
22,404,294 4,527,905 26,932,199 


Roundly speaking, the estimated revenue illi 
i exclusive of the supplementary tevenue : sr et cease 
tom tax receipts aggregating 14,779 million yen and bond pro- 
Soh amounting to 7,624 million yen. The tax ene 
a ms and extraordinaty—which forms the major source 
ph ome, totals 11,730 million yen, revealing an inctease 740 
ulion yen over the figure included in the 1944-45 working 
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budget. The major part of the increase is due to the so-called 
natural inctease in taxes. While receipts from indirect taxes 
such as entet'tainment and resturant taxes have been trimmed off, 
allocations under income and other direct taxes have been re- 
markably expanded to absotb the floating purchasing power of 
the people. In round figure, the supplementaty revenue totals 
4,527 million yen, of which 1,918 million yen represents an 
increase in the revenue from taxes exclusive of those taxes which 
the provincial administrations have been authorized to levy; 
694 million yen tepresents an increase in the Government’s 
receipts from its monopolies, especially tobacco monopoly ; 
300 million yen denotes the Govetnment’s receipt from the 
projected issuance of lotteries ; and 1,588 million yen represents 
an increase in the bond issue proceeds. 

From the beginning of the China affair to the present time 
the Government has increased receipts from taxes eight time, 
netting a sum of 6,760 million yen each yeat. But as the emef- 
gency military expenditures and the expenses under ordinary 
budgets have climbed yeat after yeat, the Government had to 
tesort to increased bond issues. For the purpose of absorbing 
the floating purchasing power of the people and of checking 
inflation in 1945-46, the Government has again been obliged to 
resort to tax increase. In fixing the receipts from taxes, due 
consideration; however, has been paid to the tax-beating capacity 
of the people. In order to facilitate the taxation administration, 
the Government has decided to increase six taxes 5 they ate the 
classified income tax, the corporate income tax, the special cor- 
porate tax, liquor tax, the transit duty and the admission ticket 
tax. Itis anticipated that the increased taxation will fetch 1,800 
million yen in a normal year, even though the net income from 
taxes has been estimated at 1,700 million yen in the initial year. 

Under classified income, the tariff has been raised by three 
per cent., thereby securing some twenty per cent. increase in the 
revenue from this source. Though 769 million yen is expected 
from this move, the estimated income has been placed at 840 
million yen. On the other hand, the tax on earned income has 
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been advanced to eighteen per cent. from the existing fifteen 
pet cent. Similarly, the tariff on the enterprise income tax 
has been raised to twenty-one pet cent. from the present eighteen 
pet cent. The tariff on the government bond interest income 
has been taised to sixteen per cent. from the existing thirteen 
per cent. ; the tariff on the dividend income to twenty-two per 
cent. from nineteen per cent.; and the tariff on other incomes 
to twenty-three pet cent. from twenty per cent. Furthermore, 
the tax on the real estate income has been pushed up to twenty- 
three per cent. from the prevailing twenty-one pert cent. 
Under heads of corporate income tax and special corporate 
tax, the tariff on the former has been raised by three per cent. 
above the existing thirty per cent. and on the latter by two pet 
cent. overt the prevailing twenty per cent. It is expected that 
these devices will yield a normal total income of 95 million yen, 
but the initial estimate has been fixed at 129 million yen. The 
charges on the transit duty have been increased by some ninety 
per cent. to earn an estimated initial revenue of some 103 million 
yen. The tax on liquor has been considerably advanced by adjust- 
ing the grades of liquor, as well as by abolishing the practice of 
calenere liquor : reduced prices to munition workers. The 
normal revenue from this i 
crease of seventy per cent. bringin in paints pete “end 
though the initial fioure is 646 naillic or see ert a 
sion ticket tax seuae is bee ae ib ‘ ear a 
to yield a nomal estimated nee aera a ee! hanes 
2 notm enue of about 130 million yen 
but the initial yield for 1945-46 has been fixed at 94 million yen; 
_ Instep with the sharp upward revision of the wattime taxa- 
tion scale, due measures have been taken to facili 
St adminictroti Ave. | to facilitate the taxa- 
on on a simplified, efficient basis and also to 


teduce or remit taxes wh 
erevet necessary. It has 
obligatory on the part of tax- ; oe 


authorities concerned on co 
and extraordinaty income. 
of this method, the Govern 
tom the these sources ma 


Tporate income, business proceeds 
As a result of the enforcement 
ment anticipates that the total yield 
y teveal an increase by some 220 
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million yen. Inasmuch the tax: revenue budget for 1945-46 
is 133396 million yen, corresponding to 49.1 pet cent of the 
total revenue and showing an increase of 2,633 million yen 
over the figure tabulated in the previous working budget, it 
must be said that the new tax schedule is neither excessive not 
heavy for the people to beat. Proceeds from bonds have been 
calculated at 9,212 million yen, comprising 7,624 million yen 
in the ordinary estimates and 1,588 million in the supplementaty 
estimates, thereby disclosing a jump of 3,123 million yen over 
the corresponding figure for 194445. ‘The following table 
indicates the position of the tax revenue classified by soutces : 


Basi Estimates Percentage Increase 
ne after Increase of in initial 
estimates revision increase year 


(All in 1,000,000 yen) 


income tax 4,747 5,587 840 0.177 769 
Classified Income 

tax 3,655 4,495 840 0.229 769 
Corporate income tax 1,452 1,579 127 0.087 94 
Special corporate tax 23 25 2 0.100 | I 
Transit duty 115 218 103 0.894 94 
Liquor tax 978 1,683 704 0.719 646 
Admission ticket tax 118 221 103 0.875 94 
Others 4,041 4,041 — — — 
Total Taxes 11,477 13,359 1,881 0.163 1,701 


Tax srevenue, trans- 
ferrable to the pro- 
vincial governments 260 260 — — — 
Stamp revenue 279 279 as hes rae 
Increase ot decrease 
due to taxation re- 
vision — -76 -76 — 221 
Grand Total 12,018 13,823 1,805 0.150 1,923 
The estimated expenditure for 1945-46 inclusive of the 
supplementaty expenditute is 26,932 million yen. In fixing 
the expenditure at this level, the Government has made a drastic 
reduction in the expenses for those enterptises that have 
been brought forward from the preceeding yeat and, at the same 
time, has made ample provisions for augmenting the production 
of munition and foodstuffs in the light of the plan for the inten- 
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sified mobilization of materials and funds. Of coutse, the policy 
of making available funds for meeting the indispensable tequite- 
ments of the wat has necessitated a further expansion in bond 
issue. When one considets the fact that the expenditute for 
1945-46 exceeds the previous spending progtamme by only 
5,143 million yen, one must admit that the Government is 
sincerely anxious to economize on its defrayal, irrespective of 
the truculent wat situation. The aggregate expenditure for those 
enterprises that have been brought forward from the preceed- 
ing yeat amounts to more than 1,600 million yen. The subjoined 
table gives the details of the Government expenditure fot 1945- 
46 in comparison with those of 1944-45 : 


: Percentage Percentage Increase or 
Expenditure 1944-45  , to total 1945-46 to Total decrease 
expenditures expenditures 


(All in 1,000,000 yen) 
Imperial Household 4 0.0002 


Bond service 4,480 66 6 Diese i 
; 0.1 
Annuities and er Bos aoe 
pensions 563 0,020 68 
Administrative ; sie = 
expenses 3,935 0.1461 35585 0.1646 
* . 3 Z 4 
Subsidies 5033 0.2092 4,976 0.2284 ‘e 5 
Military expenses I 0.0001 I 0.0001 i 
° ce) 


Transfer to emer- 
gency military 


expenditures 10,113 0.3755 20 
Reserves 2,200 0.0817 ees Se ve 
Total 16,932 1.000 21,788 : coun 
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expenses, totals 4,480 million a Se aah nny oe 
eo of the earmatked spending programme. ae 7 I s oe 
the emergency military estimates amounts to 10 Sane 
aig of 37.5 per cent. of the total spending een . Bee 
n compiling the budget our Government’ has Gre : an 
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¢ enhancement of 
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ing programme, does not appeat to be out of proportion in the 
least, more so when one takes into account that the estimated 
inctease is only 657 million yen over the figure for 1944-45. 
The administrative expenses, in all, have been tabulated at 3,935 
million yen, which corresponds to 14.6 pert cent. of the entire 
budgeted expenditure, disclosing an advance of only 350 million 
yen over the figure for 1944-45. 

The major items in the government subsisies and admini- 
sttative expenses are thtee. (1) Subsidies to coal, aluminium, 
oil and timber production and expenses involved in adjusting 
commodity ptices, which show an increase of 3,140 million 
yen over the similar disbursements fort 1944-45. (2) Expenses 
for augmenting the manufacture of fertilizers, for replenishing 
farm hands and technicians, for increasing the production and 
disttibution of vegetables, for accelerating the turnover of 
sweet potatoes and for meeting other requirements of enhanced 
food production, which represent an increase of 630 million yen 
over the preceeding figure. (3) 360 million yen for streng- 
thening the transportation facilities for war materials, 300 million 
yen to be additionally included in the military relief fund; 110 
million yen for reorganizing the educational system in line with 
the demands of the war; 65 million yen to be expended on the 
execution of the wattime labout policy ; 141 million yen to carry 
out the dispersion of school children ; 730 million subsidies for 
the spacing of houses in utban districts, as well for making 
available funds needed fot bolstering anti-ait raid defences ; 66 
million yen for the the relief of sufferers from natural disasters ; 
and go million yen additional allocations to the Foreign Office to 
assist it in pursuing a vigorous policy for strengthening the unity 
among the nations of East Asia. From these figures it is obvious 
that the Government is paying full-hearted attention to cope 
with the major problems arising out of the war. 

The tesetve fund for 1945-46 totals 2,200 million yen, 
of which 200 million yen has been eatmaked for the first reserve 
fund and the rest for the second reserve fund, representing an 
aggregate inctease of 100 million over the 194445 figute. The 
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advance is due to inctease in the Govetnment’s shate in paying 
the salaries of the national school teachers under direct pre- 
fectural control, as well as in tendering relief to the families of 
the wat dead. ‘The noteworthy feature is that, although funds 
have been made available for the cattying out of the enter- 
ptises brought forward from the previous yeat, the appto- 
ptiation for the second tesetve fund remains the same as of the 
preceeding year. This is a phenomenon which is directly ascrib- 
able to the elastic policy adopted in the framing of the budget. 
The estimates under genetal account for the vatious government 
offices for 1945-46 are enumerated in the following table : 


Government Estimates Estimates Increase or 
departments for 1945-46 for 1944-45 decrease 
(All in 1,000 yen) 
imperial Household 4,500 4,500 ) 
Foreign Office 48,079 48,350 —271 
ae Office 1,950,023 1,831,446 +118,577 
inance Ministry 17,180,047 13,336,456 +3,843,591 
War Ministry 677 677 ° ee 
ee sealed 1,160 1,152 +8 
ustice Ministry 108,519 © 81,0 
: “% > 2058 275 61 
neat Ministry 647,457 486,665 Za a 2 
elfare Ministry 638,607 515,516 + ae 
Greater East : wee 
Asiatic Affairs 
Ministry 605,31 
Agriculture and Com- he oe F483 697 
merce Ministry 1,672,716 
Munition Ministry ae peli ee 
Transportation and aisle FABRE 
aaa 
inistry 8 
Total Ppa: Brae ie —8,729 
26,932,199 21,788,224 é 
; 1531453975 


Thete i ; 
here is no doubting that the Pacific wat situation has en- 
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account 10,113 million yen ; transfer from the special account of 
the Govetnment-General of Korea 620 million yen ; transfer 
from the special account of the Government-General of Taiwan 
(Formosa) 208 million yen ; transfer from the special account of 
the Kwantung Bureau 160 million yen ; transfer from the special 
account of the Karafuto (Saghalien) Government 4o million yen ; 
transfer from the special account of the government railways 

270 million yen ; transfer from the special account of the com- 

munication services 240 million yen ; and miscellaneous revenues 

7,890 million yen. These make the grand total 85,000 million 

yen, of which 60,000 million has been set aside to meet the 

extraordinary military commitments and the rest shown as the 

military expenditure reserve. 

The proceeds from the borrowings will be used to meet 
the military expenses in China and in those southern countries 
that ate under the occupation of Japan. From the Southern 
Development Bank and other banking institutions the estimated 
borrowings of 30,136 million yen will be met. The borrow- 
ings to cover emergency military expenditures so far approved 
by the Diet total 58,600 million yen, comprising 3,300 million 
yen approved by the eighty-first session of the Diet in 1943, 
7,000 million yen apptoved by the eighty-fourth session in 
1944, 18,200 million yen assented to by the eighty-fifth session 
in the same yeat, and 30,100 million yen agreed upon by the 
eighty-sixth session early in the current year. Transfers from 
other accounts to the emergency supplementary military es- 
timates consist of 10,100 million yen from the general account 
and 1,556 million from the special account, showing respective 
increases of 2,907 million yen and 372 million yen,which are 
accounted for by the taxation jump and the further rise in 
railway fares and postages. The emergency supplementary 
military expenditures from the beginning of the China affair in 
1937 to the approved 1945-46 estimates come up to 222,120 
million yen, the latter being the thirteenth allocations. Of the 
amounts under special account, those noted below ate for 
the overseas territories : 
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: Tncrease or 
1945-46 1944-45 decrease 


(All in 1,000 yen) 
Korean Government- 


General 3,077,107 2,441,706 +635,401 
Taiwan Government- 

. _General 818,992 7115542 +107,450 © 
Karafuto Government 154,755 163,913 — 9,158 
Kwantung Office 292,734 233,808 +58,926 
Southsea Government 3,653 31,899 — 28,247 
Government investments 444,314 475,269 —30,955 


The new enterptises included in the budget for the Korean 
Government-General include the following: (1) 324 million 
yen for increasing the output of important minerals and other 
key products ; (2) 91 million for enhancing food production ; 
(3) 6t million yen for the mobilization of labour; and (4) 1 
million for sttengthening transportation facilities. Likewise 
the new enterprises provided for in the budget of the Taiwan 
Government-General consist of (i) 52 million appropriations 
for vitalizing anti-air raid defences and other defences, and 
(ii) 20 million yen allocations for pushing up the farnover 
of important materials. Then, of the Government’s payments 
during 1945-46 on its stock subscriptions held in the various 
semi-official business corporations, the following are principal 
ones : (2) paying up of its stock subscription of 125 milli ‘a 
to the South Manchuria Railway Company ;(b) of millioa 
yen to the Manchuria Devel EO ee 

utia Development Company ; (c) of 12 millio 
yen to the Imperial Mining Development Company ; (d) of 6 : 
million yen to the Japan Coal Company ; (e) of ; a Zz 
to the Imperial Petroleum Company ; (f) of 2.50 i apache 
Tohoku Development Company ; (g) of pe ate teak 
Central Bank of the Gommeraal and Ind ae tee 
and (h) of 10 million yen to the Dwelli inline onsaunli ay 

Although our budget for 1 ; ih Hlouse Corporation. 
features, its unbalanced nature ater ee) an bag 
expenditure reveals a drawback that h ee 
ate thing in this time of decisive oe ici 

udget , however, is so big that it c hardi a ve Atictt ta. the 
an hatdly be met by increased 
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revenues. That is why the Government, to meet the deficit, 
has decided to issue bonds under general account to the tune of 
9,194,892,000 yen and under special emergency account to the 
tune of 44,493,469,000 yen. The total bond issue decided upon 
corresponds to 43.6 per cent of the net budget for 1945-46 
which stands at 101,819 million yen. In other words, the 
Government has decided to meet @ little less than one-half of 
the new spending programme by bond issues. 

All the belligerents ate depending on government bonds to 
finance theit wat expenditures. Therefore, Japan’s adoption of 
the same step does not signify that her financial power is feeling 
any strain ; tather it denotes that she is conserving het financial 
potentiality by absorbing the floating purchasing powet of the 
people through bond digestion. So fat, from the start of the 
China affair, the Government has issued bonds to the amount of 
84,970 million yen, of which 76,730 milliom yen has been 
absorbed. Of the bond issue of 26,900 million yen during 
1944-45, as much as 25,010 million yen has been digested. For 
the fiscal yeat 1945-46 out Government has worked out a mone- 
tary plan, according to which our national income fot that yeat 
has been estimated at 90,000 million yen. After making dis- 
bursements for bonds and taxes, a sum of 11,000 million yen 
has been set apart for popular national spendings ; whereas 
the annual national savings goal has been fixed at 60,000 
million yen, tepresenting an increase of 19,000 million yen 
overt the preceeding year. The very nature of the savings goal 
attests to the financial stability and powet of Japan. The 
bigness of out 1945-46 budget is sufficient evidence of our 
ability to meet the curtent decisive wat situation in our own 
characteristic way- 
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By SABURO OHTA 


ie studying the fundamentals of the Soviet foreign policy, 

the most important factor to be taken into account is the 
obvious historical fact that the far-flung domain of Russia has 
experienced several foreign invasions, which have left indelible 
matks in the evolution of her external relations. As eatly as the 
thirteenth century Russia was invaded by the Tartats and fot a 
long time thence she suffered under their subjugation. Even 
after throwing off the Tartar yoke and regaining her independen- 
ce, she had constantly been in fear of invasions. In her late 


modern history also, we note at least three major invasions— . 


Napoleon’s expedition to Moscow and the German occupation 
of White Russia and Ukraina in the present and last European 
wats. During World War 1, the German invasion was followed 
by the Allied intervention as an attempt to extinguish the 


infant Bolshevik régime, which was thus threatened almost ¢ 
the verge of a breakdown. an 
f; It is but natural that the imp 
should be definitely reflected 
of the successive Russian Governments. 
of the rulers of Russia at all times has be 


npacts of such historical experiences 
in the domestic and foreign policies 

The greatest concern 
en how to defend the 
ity of the national ex- 
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War that she ranked herself among the European Powers as 4 
full member of the then organized European concert. qt 
was Russia under Alexander 1 that inflicted the first defeat in 
land warfate upon the invincible Grand Army of Napoleon 
by cattying out intensified scorched-eatth and guerilla 
operations. The Russians call theit wat with Napoleon the 
Patriotic Wat,” and how they came out victorious from that 
gteat struggle has been vividly depicted in Count Tolstoy S 
masterpiece, War and Peace. Alexander 1 despatched his forces 
to the Battle of Leipzig and made a triumphant entry into 
Paris himself at the head of his troops. As a result of this 
epochal victory, the position of Russia as a great Power was 
unassailably established. Fort about a century thereafter, Russia 
maintained a major place in the European balance of powet. 
It was, however, in the defeat in the Russo-Japanese Wat 
that deterioration in her national prestige was first detectable, 
and then the poor record of her army in World War 1 lowered 
down further the national prestige. What relegated het from 
the position of a first-rate Power, needless to explain, was the 
«October Revolution” of 1917. 33a -ti 

Finding herself in a position of all but an outcast from the 
society of nations after the Bolshevik upheaval, Russia bad fe 
put up with an international treatment even inferior to that 
meted out to defeated Germany. The Soviet Union, therefore, 
has sttained continuous efforts to recover her national prestige 
and regain and re-establish her international position. The 
outbreak of the European wat afforded het a looked-for, precious 
opportunity to realize that long-cherished desite. raped 
keeping aloof from the conflict, she concentrated het foe S 
on the augmentation of her national strength and the readjust- 
ment of het national {boundaries through diplomatic negotia- 
tions. ‘The opening of hostilities with Germany, however, 
drew her into the very vortex of the global wat. The Russians 
today call the Russo-German conflict the Greater Patriotic 
War ? comparing it with the Napoleonic Wat of a hundred yeats 
ago. In this wat again, not only have they withstood successful- 
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laught on the land and in the air, 


which had overrun France in four weeks, but they have tutned 
: ‘ities j i dare now advancing deep 
the entire hostilities in their favout an eee 
into Getman tettitory in full strength. At the outset Of this 
demonsttation of het real power, Field-Marshal Smuts, 
eden i he Soviet Union 
Prime Minister of South Africa, referred to the 
as one of the two “* Colossi ” of today, the United States being 
the other. A colossus as she is, the Soviet Union 1s extremely 
sensitive to power in the execution of her foreign policy. She 
always takes steps based on the cool appraisal of the relative 
strength of herself and the other nations concerned. In case 
she finds her strength limited ia undertaking the desired moves, 
she invariably tesotts to quibbling ot cavilling. Her policy 
of world revolution and the Third International, in a sense, 
as its embodiment can be accounted fot as a cloak under which 
she attempted to cover her weakness. The dissolution of that 
organization in May last should be attributed to her growing 
confidence in het own powet. 
The Soviet Union is one of the “have” countties, and, 
unlike America and Britain, she has enofmous undeveloped 
natural resources. Professor Harper, an Ametican expert oP 
Soviet affairs, told the writer some yeats back that the present: 
day Russia is in a similar position potentially to that of the United 
States in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Should 
she succeed in consummating her expectations, as well as in 
accumulating domestic capital andin importing American capital 
and technique in the post-war period, the Soviet Union would 
certainly have an unbounded, formidable future. It is true that 
Soviet-American relations ate not in perfect harmony; the 
existence of many outstanding problems has even been candid- 
ly addmitted by no less a petson than Premier Stalin himself. 
8 fe S eaten with Anglo-Soviet relations, as gathered 
aes 4 pressed by Prime Minister Churchill. None- 
Geen woke noted that America, Britain, and Soviet 
the three great ed ari because they represent 
ies of the world. Another 


ly the tide of the German ons 
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vital factor in the shaping of their common relations is the 
fact that, while Soviet Russia is essentially a land Power, both 
Ametica and Britain have established, and are endeavouring 
to maintain, empites based upon sea power. 
The representatives of America, Britain, and the Soviet 
Union met at Dumbarton Oaks in August and September last 
to draw up a plan for the construction of a post-war security 
organization and gave wide publicity to the proposals formulat- 
ed thereanent. The framework of the projected security of 
ganization at first sight closely resembles the structute of the 
League of Nations ; essentially, however, it seeks to foster a 
durable Anglo-American-Soviet alliance in the name of the 
<¢ United Nations.” The reason why the three nations cannot 
openly conclude a tripartite alliance pact in name as well as in 
fact may be asctibable largely to considerations of Ametican 
home politics. The Soviet Union apparently reagtds the cur- 
rent three-Power atrangement as a de facto alliance, the concrete 
evidence of which is manifested in the Soviet insistence upon her 
tight of veto in the voting procedure in the so-called security 
council of the proposed internatioual organization. The 
results of the Crimea Conference have clarified that Soviet Russia 
is determined to replace by an Anglo-American-Soviet alliance 
the collective secutity system—a system which in the past in 
the form of the League of Nations had not only completely 
failed to preserve the security of Europe, but had directed its 
speathead toward her in 1940 in tespect of the Finnish campaign. 
It is evident that for ensuring her security the Soviet Union 
is not going to rely solely upon the projected world otganization ; 
her foteign policy is too realistic and complex to be satisfied 
with such an instrument alone. What she regatds as funda- 
mental to her secutity system undoubtedly is her own national 
strength, which she is constantly building up ; but, at the same 
time, she is not neglecting to consolidate her petimetric defences 
by means of diplomacy, which of course is backed by her gtow- 
ing national strength. Consequently, the complete revision 
of her westetn frontiers has become her vital concern. She 
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must have acquiesced in the alteration of het western frontiers 
after World Wat 1 as an inevitable strategical retteat, and hence 
she had been waiting for a turn of events which would provide 
her with an opportunity to move into the strategical frontiets. 
The outbreak of wat in western Europe naturally offered het such 
an opportunity. What the Soviet Union did by taking advantage 
of that wat was to effect the annexation of western White Russia 
and western Ukraina, the readjustment of the Russo-Finnish 
frontiers as the tesult of the 1939-40 campaign against Finland, 
and the annextion of the Baltic States, Bessarabia and northern 
Bukovina. ‘Thus her long-chetished desite of readjusting het 
frontiers was tealized, though for a short duration, because the 
outbreak of the German-Soviet wat changed again the shape 
of her western frontiers. A notable fact in this connection is 
that, in delimiting the new frontiers, the Soviet Government 
paid the fullest attention not only to international but also to 
internal security, as indicated in its attempt to avoid as much 
as possible the absorption within the new tetritories of those 
minotities who ate not easy to assimilate. The ethnological 
affinity was put forward as an explanation for the annexation 
of western White Russia and western Ukraina, while the absorp- 
tion of the three Baltic States was explained as grounded on 
the free will of the peoples of the three countries. The tevison 
pee ideas ses = justified as a military necessity 
Mutmansk Railway. For a : ps sane pee 
tather an unique ie lanati : fits bein peyinaneeth 
Rumania’s ae eae bis oe : te aS Sena = 
tabia, a Soviet tertitor Se Saar ra ee 
Bessarabia, the Soviet Union ha dros Ree Sica = 
manian territory. All ee ne ees Uieaenel 
y the maps made in Russia between the 

two World Wars printed that area i i saa Be 
n a special colour in distinc- 


tion from other at ing i 
eas, calling it “a Sovi i 
another country.” 8 viet territory occupied by 


fa. ae Soviet policy toward her neighbouts forms an import- 
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Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria are the coun- 
tties toward which this policy has been and is being directed. 
Yugoslavia, Denmatk and Norway, though not direct neigh- 
bours, may also be included in the scope of the same policy. 
The neighbourly policy of Soviet Russia can be termed as a 
reversed cordon sanitaire. Tt aims at ensuting that the policies 
of all the western neighbours will always be co-operative toward 
the Soviet Union. In carrying out this policy, however, the 
Kremlin does not take a uniform attitude toward all these coun- 
tries. ‘Their histories, traditions, and national characteristics and 
their foreign, particulalry Russian, policies in the past are 
taken into consideration in forming conctete policies. Cze- 
choslovakia, for instance, which had already lost independence 
prior to the outbreak of the German-Soviet wat, and which was 
in sympathy with the pan-Slavic movement of the Czarist days 
and had conttacted a treaty of mutual assistance with the Soviet 
Union in 1935, has received the most generous treatment, as 
shown by the Soviet-Czechoslovakia alliance of December, 1943 ; 
whereas Poland, who duting the medieval and early part of 
modern age, contested with Russia for the domination of the 
Ukrainian plain, and whose territory provided the routes for 
German invasions more than once in one generation, and again 
whose Government, taking exception to the Katyn forest 
incident, embiterted its relations with the Soviet Government 
and, furthermore, declined to accept the Curzon line as the 
new Soviet Polish frontier, has been treated most drastically, 
as tevealed in the Crimea agreement concerning Poland. 

The declaration of Foreign Commissar Molotov, made 
public on April 2 of last year when the Red Army crossed the 
Soviet-Rumanian frontier of 1940, stated that the aims of the 
Soviet military operations in Rumania lay not in the alteration 
of her political, economic and social régimes, but in driving 
out the German forces from Rumanian soil. Following Ru- 
mania’s surrender; it seems that the Kremlin is adhering to its 
declared aims. The same policy appears to underlie the Soviet 
action in regard to Yugoslavia, as understood from the joint 
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Anglo-Soviet communigné issued at the conclusion of Prime 
Minister Churchill’s visit to Moscow during October last which 
stated, among other things, that “the right of the Yugoslav people 
co settle their future Constitution for themselves after the wat is 
of course recognized as inalienable” What Moscow expects 
of those countries can be summarzied as “not theit S vietiza- 
tion, but their adoption of a pro-Soviet policy.” ‘This has 
become all the mote clear as a result of the Crimea talks. In 
the case of Poland, however, the Soviet Union is determined 
to alter the existing politcal and economic set-ups. ‘The 
Polish Committee of National Liberation, which was organized 
at Kholm when the Red Army crossed the Cutzon line, an- 
nounced to the Polish people that the Constitution of April, 
1935, was null and void, that the exile Government in London 
based on that Constitution was an “illegal, Fascist administra- 
tion,” and that the Liberation Committee organized on the basis 
of the 1921 Constitution is the only legal régime. And it pto- 
nounced the adoption of a “‘ democtatic home policy” and the 
cattying out of a sweeping agricultural reform, whereby all the 
ee Saal ae sa teae ae eee 
hectares for distribution ae hs oe ane sete ae 
farmers, tenants and farm | ee won aids 
? m labourers. Appatently this pro- 
nouncement had the full endorsement of the Soviet Goeiient 
since the Soviet press repeatedly expressed the hope that the 


ptoposed reform would be immediately enforced. The head- - 
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of National Liberation at Lublin. These discussions had notably 
narrowed down the differences and dispelled misconceptions. 
Prime Minister Churchill speaking at the House of Com- 
mons on October 27 hoped that the leaders of the exile Polish 
Government would return soon to Polish soil to establish a 
“United Government” in co-operation with the Liberation 
Committee. He, at the same time, supported Stanislav Mikola- 


.jezyk, former refugee Premier, for his efforts to afrive at an 


agreement with the Liberation Committee in these words : 
«Tf the Polish Government had taken the advice we tendered 
them at the beginning of this year, additional complications 
produced by the formation of the Polish National Committee 
of Libetation would never have arisen.” ‘The strong opposi- 
tion of the President and other leadets of the émigré Govern- 
ment, howevet, not only made Mikolajczyk’s efforts abottive, 
but also caused the fall of his Cabinet. In the meantime, the 
Lublin régime proclaimed itself as the Provisional Government 
on December 30 and was immediately recognized by the Soviet 
Government. Though the British and the United States Govern- 
ments did not withdraw theit recognition of the exile Polish 
Government in London, judging from Prime Minster Churchill’s 
speech on December 15, it was quite evident in which direction 
British policy was drifting. When the United States Government 
failed to support the exile régime, as evidenced by Sectetary 
Stettinius’ cematks made on December 18 last, the intention of 
the United States became clear. Inasmuch as to Britain the 
Polish issue is in no way vitally bound up with her vital 
national interests; while Soviet friendship is indispensable to 
her, she found no other alternative but to give in to the Soviet 
Union. The United States Government also bowed ‘to the 
inevitable and the Crimea formula was invented. 

As regatds Turkey and Iran, both neighbours of Soviet 
Russia, theit importance as vital factors for Soviet security 
_the former controlling the mouth of the Black Sea and the 
latter situated on the other side of the Caspian Sea—needs no 
elaboration. Here, however, the question of Britain’s vital 
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interests comes in. Turkey and Iran occupy geographically 
the most important strategical ateas involved in the security 
of the British Empire. For, while Turkey controls the eastern 
littoral of the Mediterranean Sea and lies to the north of 
the frontiers of Syria and Iraq, which two form the first 
line of Egyptian defence, Iran commands the Persian Gulf, 
which is indispensable for the defence of India. On October 
13, 1944, when the Moscow talks were going on, the Times, 
London; editorially remarked that the “‘ primaty British interest 
in the area (Balkans) is the security of our communications in 
the eastern Mediterranean and the Midde East generally, which 
presupposes a friendly Greece and Turkey with a peaceful hin- 
terland2? The Manchester Guardian on ‘November 11, also, 
commented on the importance of !Iran as constituting the 
“ Straits Question” of the twentieth century. According to 
that journal, while “Britain must have naval securites in the 
Persian Gulf, Persia has now become a back-doot to Russia’s 
greatest industrial regions; as well as het greatest oil-fields. 
Moreover, with the development of the Persian Railways, Persia 
iia ae - Rey Norieuang ons to the ocean of the 
northern’ Persia and, rae of | ee eee: 
These words expressed by t pe COE eeeae Talla 
essed by two influential British papers elucidate 
os euareh positions of Britain and Russia and also indicate 
eee a conflict of interests taking place between 
ip a odes aes Sp ne eee 
: sacar Y significance on 

tadical alteration in the eastern Medit Mane eee 
ee etfanean situation and the 

& a new phase in sea power caused by th 
development of ait and submarine eee 
importance ite ae Pewst: Nevertheless, the 

USS, itai : 
ia or to Britain. ‘The Manchester Guardian's view that Iran 


constitutes the Straits Question of th 
* r a € 
ze ceulacged to : tefer toXboth Iran del tases eae 
& ground for the same question. It is very doubtful 
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whether Soviet Russia and Britain have agreed on a common 
plan to solve this issue. 

Security in the Baltic, too, is a traditional concern of Soviet 
Russia. The policy of absorbing the Baltic States and the 
terms of the truce with Finland of 1944 are designed to 
attain such an objective. From that point of view, it seems 
quite probable that the Soviet Union is keenly interested in 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway, as well as in the future status 
of the Kiel Canal. It must be borne in mind that these countries 
ate vital in no less degree to the safety of Britain. Evidently, 
the Kremlin has settled the question of Norway with the British 
Government, but it may be assumed that the future positions 
of Sweden and Denmark are yet to be discussed between the 
London and Moscow Govetnments. 

Next comes the Soviet policy vis-a-vis more distant European 
nations. Since such nations are too remotely situated to be 
directly affected by het armed might, she adopts a tactics which 
may be termed “the new popular front movement.” Ac- 
cordingly, she tties to let the countries concerned officially 
recognize the local Communist parties on democratic ptinciples, 
and through their political activities attempts to prevent those 
countties ftom adopting anti-Soviet policies. France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Italy and Greece, who have borne the brunt 
of wat twice and have consequently become the ideal nursety 
for Communism, have been subjected to this type of Soviet 
policy. In these countties the Communists, taking advantage 
of a state of political vacuum created by the evacuation of the 
Getman forces, made such specutaculat advances that the new 
régimes formed have been compelled to give representation 
+o their nominees. Among the neuttals, there ate countries 
like Spain and Portugal which publicly take an anti-Communistic 
stand, as well as Switzerland which still bans the Communist 
Patty. Because these three countries were among the pattici- 
pants, the Soviet Union declined to attend the International 
Civil Aviation Conference held in Chicago in November last. 
Since the basic attitude of the Soviet Union is to claim absolute 
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sovereignty over territotial air, which is infiniely mote dtastic 
than the conservative aviation policy of Britain, if she had taken 
part in the conference it would have probably ended in friction 
between her and the United States, which nation is desirous of 
establishing its suptemacy in the operation of all international 
ait routes. Her non-patticipation, therefore, worked out as a 
direct blessing to America. ; 
From the time of Louis xtv, France in pursuing her foreign 
policy has placed more emphasis upon her continental policy. 
France has always been mindful of the tise of her eastern neigh- 
bour. Invaded by the Germans three times since 1870, it is but 
natural that her gravest concern is the defence of ithe Rhine. 
This state of French mind corresponds closely to the Soviet 
mentality of ensuring security against Germany in the west. 
Tt was no accident, therefore, that the Russo-French Alliance of 
1897 and the Franco-Soviet Mutual Assistance Pact of 1935 
came into being. At the same time, France has long coast 
lines exposed at once on the Atlantic Ocean and on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, both dominated by the British sea power, and she is 
in possession of vast overseas teftitoties. Consequently, her 
foreign policy has been affected to a considerable extent by the 
American and British extemal policies. It is to explain this 
peculiar position of France that Foreign Minister Bidault of 
the French Provisional Government said in his intetiview with 
a ee 
ae tee es a ‘* - between west and east.” 
livered at a gathering of the pte Ben ee New World™ de- 
mbers of the United Kingdom 
Branch of the Parliamentaty Association on November 25, 1 
Prime Minister Smuts of South Africa made reall rs ae 
provoking comments on Britain’s European poli y ught- 
future of the British Empi i nag Stee pnd eee 
: mpite by introducing the much talked-of 
idea of a western European bloc. Referring in thi s 
to the future of France, he concluded : ae oo = corse 
: ed: “ The nation that has 
once been overtaken by a catasttophe such 
Ss coho § ; such as she has suffered, 
g oundations of het nationhood, will i 
; not easily 
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resume her old place again.” As against this, Prime Minister 
Churchill, who visited Paris during last yeat’s Armistice Day 
celebration on the invitation of General de Gaulle, itold the 
French people that he has faith in the futute of France. As a 
matter of fact, France has already been invited to be a membet 
of the European Advisory Commission and will be given a 
seat as a petmanent member in the council of the proposed 
post-war security organ. It is also true that the Franco-Soviet 
‘Alliance of December 10, 1944, has incteased her prestige 
among the United Nations. We shall, however, be disregard- 
ing the realities of the international situation should we jump 
to the conclusion from these developments that France has been 
assuted of a major place in the European balance of power. 
Essentially, the decisive factor in the re-emergence of France 
as one of the great Powers is more het domestic affair. Mean- 
while, it is to be noted that Soviet Russia is exerting her best 
efforts to play a significant part in the future teadjustments of 
the balance of power in Europe with the hope that her status 
as a Power in that continent may materialize as desited by her. 
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By MOTOKICHI KYOGUCHI 


N account of the new development in Europe caused 
by the changed wat situation, Britain is confronted 
with no small amount of difficulty in maintaining het top- 
ranking position in the political chessboard of that continent 
side by side with America and the Soviet Union. When one 
subjects the communiqué issued at the close of the conference 
among Premier Stalin, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill held at Yalta in the Crimea to objective scrutiny, 
one cannot but observe that, to speak metaphorically, Britain 
has given the case of Poland “a splendid funeral.” Dr. Paul 
Schmidt, spokesman of the German Foreign Office, has put 
the German point of view in a nutshell by remarking that the 
communiqué, is 2 new democtatic “ Magna Chatta of misery.” 
The Ctimea awatd has cteated fresh problems not only 
for the “liberated” nations of Europe, but also for Britain, 
because it has definitely singled out the whole of eastern 
Europe as the zone of influence of the Soviet Union. The 
question is whether Britain will be able to have her way in 
western Europe, the retention of direct influence over which area 
in the future is a pretequisite to the safeguarding of her status as 
a major European Power. Since Britain desires to “ regionalize # 
het relations with western Europe in an attempt to obviate the 
Salen advetse tepetcussions of a Soviet-supported eastern 
ap pale ayers eye aaa 
hen ees at ae ash of interests. 
Oaks Conference has been i i fe Se i ee on 
Pees eS th a views io ee oroughly gone into at the Crimea 
ganizing a community of interests 
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among Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union aftet 
the conclusion of the war, the very nature of their existing mutual 
relations nevertheless indicates that each of them is aspiring 
to emerge as the principal politico-economic force in Europe 5 
and hence they ate making energetic bids for effectuating their 
respective prepared projects in as competitive a manner as 
possible. Because the Soviet Union has made Britain and 
America tacitly assent to her schemes in respect of eastern 
Europe, she has become equally anxious to extend her influence 
to western Europe, the Balkans and the Mediterranean countries. 
The conttovetsy centring on the revamping of the Bonomi ré- 
gime of Italy and the unsettled conditions that ate prevailing 
in France, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania and Yugoslavia distinctly 
reveal that Moscow desires to have a sttong voice in the conduct 
of affaits in these countries. In consequence, while on the one 
hand Britain and the United States have become apprehensive 
of the ultimate intention of the Soviet Union, on the other there 
has occutted a shatp upswing in the Anglo-Soviet rivalry and 
confrontation. 

Duting the last World Wat, western Europe was the 
source of a toot-bound conflict between Britain and Russia. 
And following the birth of the Soviet régime, the same conflict, 
becoming aggtavated, continued for mote than twenty yeats 
tight up to 1941, though intermittently. However, with the 
outbreak of the German-Soviet hostilities, Britain, wishing to 
wage her wat with the Third Reich to the last “ red” soldier, 
promptly adopted a makeshift conciliatory policy towatd Soviet 
Russia and simultaneously contracted a military alliance, thereby 
accepting the long-opposed Bolshevism as the counterpart of 
democracy, at least for the duration of the wat. Due to such a 
volte face on the part of Britain, the chronic Anglo-Soviet conflict 
regatding western Europe entered upon a stage of temporary 
suspension. It was, therefore, not surprising that no mutual 
clash of interests appeated on the surface until the Red Army, 
swinging to offensive action on the eastern front, began to re- 
cover lost territories. 
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It is the generally agreed opinion that when Soviet Russia 


i orwatd operations achieving satisfactory 
satan ee onl - realizing het expectations in 
Fe a. Bale A Rumania. Finally, with the Red 
Poland, the Baltic States and Ruman fan 

re sto Poland, the Kremlin made it pertectily 
Army’s penettation in pee pe eae 
leat that it would brook no outside interference in 2 : 
an of an independent Polish State. Then the ocrke a 
Bulgaria,Rumania and Finland strengthened the hands : = 
Kremlin to such an extent that not only Whitehall, but a . the 
White House, though they succeded in altering the shape 
of the wat situation on the western front and in Greece, found 
themselves at a loss to cope with Moscow’s high-pressure diplo- 
matic offensive. ‘The future of Poland became a bone of con- 
tention between the Soviet Union on one side and the Anglo- 
American nations on the other—a contention which remained 
unsolved even at the Dumbatton Oaks Conference. Now as a 
result of the Crimea Conference, it has been agreed among Bri- 
tain, America and the Soviet Union that the eastern frontier of 
Poland “ should follow the Curzon line with digressions from 
it in some regions of five to eight kilometres in favour of 
Poland.” This agreement denotes the crowning success of the 
Kremlin’s diplomatic offensive. 

On November 25, 1943, when the Cairo Conference was in 
session prior to the opening of the subsequent Teheran Con- 
ference which was convened as a face-saving move on the part of 
the Anglo-American nations, a remarkable intensification of the 
diplomatic offensive of the Kremlin was witnessed. Perhaps this 
explains why on that day Prime Minister Smuts of the Union of 
South Africa, speaking informally at the United Kingdom 
Branch of the Parliamentary Union, outlined a new world plan. 
Obviously, he was made to disclose such a plan at the instance of 
the British Government. Jn the course of his speech, Prime 
Minister Smuts indirectly expressed the desirability of pursuing a 
“stop Moscow ” policy; that is to say, he expressed the view that 
the balance of influence in the post-bellum world should be main- 
tained jointly by Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union, 
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that the preservation of world peace after the conclusion of the 
wat should be guatanteed by them in unison, and that the balance 
of power to be organized then should not be disturbed by a com- 
bination of any two of the thtee Powets. After sketching thus 
the project of an Anglo-American-Soviet world control, he went 
on to say that, since the United States and the Soviet Union each 
possesses vast natural resources and population, Britain, who is 

not endowed with such advantages and who, moteovet, has 

not the actual strength to tival them in these respects, should be 

accotded the privilege of forming a western European bloc 

undet her egis to effect the desired balance of influence. His 

proposition regarding the organizaiotn of a Britain-sponsored 

westetn European bloc not only tekindled the Anglo-Soviet 

clash of interests which had been temporarily backgrounded 

on the ensuance of the German-Soviet war, but, going a step 

further, it hinted the intention of London to tevive its “stop 

Moscow ” policy in an endeavour to “ queer the pitch ” of the 

Kremlin. 

There is no disguising the fact that London is absolutely 
against an undue enlargement of Moscow’s sphete of influence in 
Europe. This is endorsed by the Crimea concord which mainly 
seeks to tationalize the hitchless co-ordination of military opera- 
tions between the three contracting patties against Germany, 
leaving the futute status of “liberated” nations, except 
Poland, as an objective to be realized on the basis of concrete 
internal developments along democratic lines. That Britain 
is detetmined not to allow the Soviet Union unrestricted 
facilities at least in the Balkans, the Mediterranean countries 
and western Europe has now become so transpatent that 
it would not at all be personal axe-grinding to think that 
they ate fated to change their present attitude of superficial 
placability immediately on, of some time after, the con- 
clusion of the hostilities in Europe. From the standpoint of 
such a thinking, it [becomes easy to understand why Prime 
Minister Smuts, by advocating the formation of a Britain- 
sponsored western European bloc, took the occasion to reiterate 
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the traditional policy of John Bull to keep the Russian beat at 


se Britain and France took active steps ' establishing the 
League of Nations, because one of theit principal ee, Ww he 
to keep the Soviet Union isolated from the rest re) : nate 2 
occupying the guiding position 18 the nae - 8 
of Nations, they otganized the small nations Of a in : a 
group of their own liking and, in addition, directed a oe, 
the teds ”” crusade not so much fot changing the new po itica 
complexion of Russia as for entrenching their joint aes 
throughout Europe. Britain is now entertaining the idea o 
bloc politics in Europe with the sole motive of revesting het 
“stop Moscow ” policy in a new attite, the pace of which 
pethaps can be glimpsed from the text of the “ declaration of 
liberated Europe” adopted at the Crimea Conference. The 
impression exists that if and when Getmany collapses Britain 
is intending to use her “stop Moscow” policy as a sttong 
political weapon to checkmate the incursion of Bolshevism in 
Europe. The visit of Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretaty Eden to Paris on the occasion of the atmistice annivet- 
saty on November 11, 1944, and the conference held between 
Foreign Secretary Eden and the leaders of Belgium and the 
Netherlands just before that anniversary can be regarded as the 
beginning of a positive activity on the part of Britain aimed 
at the formation of a western European bloc. Ewen after the 
termination of the Crimea Conference the Anglo-French discus- 
sions that were held in Paris might have touched upon this que- 
tion. 

The creation of an independent Poland on the ruins of the 
Romanoff structute of Russia and the Kaiser fabric of Germany 
was beyond doubt the handiwork of Britain. It was no other 
person than the present Prime Minister Churchill, who, in a 
book dealing with the late World War, described the British 
cteation of Poland as a “‘sanitaty line against the poison of 
Bolshevism.” When close on the heels of the commencement 
of the European wat Poland was partitioned off between 
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Germany and Soviet Russia, the British Government in a me- 
morandum to the refugee Polish administration in London stated 
that it would not recognize any territorial change in that country 
as a tesult of the war. ‘The very sending of the memorandum 
to the émigré set-up manifested Britain’s outright opposition 
to the Soviet Union in respect of Poland. Then, again after 
the statt of the German-Soviet wat and the consequent signing 
of the Anglo-Soviet military alliance which made London 

obligated to Moscow, the former, standing firm on its policy 

of ‘no political concession to Communism,” manifested disinc- 

lination to revise its attitude toward the latter in reference to 

Poland. In a way, Britain was justified in her attitude, for she 

declared wat on Germany to safeguard the independent existence 

of Poland in conformity with the terms of the Anglo-Polish 

alliance. Although Britain continued to insist upon het declared 

policy toward Poland, the subsequent match of events compelled 

het to recognize the fait accompli policy of Soviet Russia. Sucha 

recognition glaringly exposed the chameleon-like character of 

Britain. 

When Moscow informed London to leave off intervening 
in Soviet-Polish affaits, the latter immediately made the refugee 
Polish administration its political mouthpiece against the former. 
Being assured of the backing of the British Government, the 
émigré set-up began manifesting a stronger attitude towatd the 
Soviet Union, with the consequence that their mutual relations 
became so sttained as to indicate a patting of the ways. At 
this juncture, the so-called “‘ Katyn forest incident” was made 
public by the German authorities, and, as the émigré organiza- 
tion attached extreme significance to it, the Soviet Government 
in tetaliation broke off diplomatic relations with it. Such a 
development provided the Kremlin with the privilege of not 
taking any notice of the views of either the émigré organiza- 
tion ot of Britain pertaining to Poland. Hence, it found no 
difficulty in turning down the British proposal concerning the 
Soviet-Polish frontier demarcation, as well as the mediation 
proposition tendered by the American Government. 
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Having dispensed with her telations with the refugee Polish 
administration, the Soviet Union began taking such steps as 
would facilitate the organization of a separate Polish administra- 
tive set-up amenable to her way of doing things. That is why 
she gave active support to the formation of 2 Polish Committee 
of Liberation, which afterwatds was reconstituted as the Lublin 
Committee. Some time before the fall of Watsaw this com- 
mittee was teorganized as the Provisional Government of 
Poland. The inauguration of the provisional régime on the 
soil of Poland not only minimized the political influence of the 
refugee administration in London, but forced Britain to acknow- 
ledge it as a fait accompli. This accounts for the fact why Britain 
at the Crimea Conference concurred with the Soviet scheme 
concetning independent Poland. It is certainly 2 mockery of 
fate that Britain, who more than twenty years ago had succeeded 
in forcing Soviet Russia to conclude a humiliating treaty at the 
Riga Peace Conference by supporting Poland and by taking 
advantage of the attack on Kiev by the Polish Army, has now 
been compelled to taste a similar humiliation at the hands of 
Soviet Russia at the Crimea “Big Three” Conference, no 
matter what Prime Minister Churchill has said in defence of his 
policy in his speech at the House of Commons opening the 
three-day debate on that conference. 

‘Two specific reasons can be advanced for Britain’s submis- 
sion to the Soviet Union on the Polish question : one, the ab- 
solute necessity of seeking the collapse of Germany by utilizing 
the total fighting power of the Red Army left her with no other 
alternative but to surrender the destiny of Poland to the map- 
makers of the Kremlin ; and two, she failed to gain the required 
support and sympathy of the United States in keeping up her 
declared policy toward Poland. The text of the “‘ declaration 
of liberated Europe” adopted at the Crimea Conference devotes 
aS attention to Poland. It says that, since a new 
kn a ses nd es oa 
establish a Polish Provisional Gc SASSO ean 

ovetnment by reorganizing the 
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now-functioning one on a broader democratic basis with the 
inclusion of democratic leaders from within Poland and from 
abroad. When the proposed Provisional Government is formed 
by holding “free and unfettered elections,” the now-functioning 
one will be dissolved and with the new one diplomatic relations 
will be opened by Britain, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. ‘This accord and the agreement on the fixation of the 
eastern frontier of Poland mentioned earlier signify the true 
potency of Moscow’s diplomacy. 

Inasmuch as the stage has been set for the construction of a 
Soviet pattetn eastern European bloc, it is natutal to assume that 
Britain will henceforwatd be up and doing to ofganize as a 
countet-weight a western European bloc, indication to which end 
was first given by Prime Minister Smuts of South Africa at his 
speech at the United Kingdom Branch of the Parliamentary 
Union. Concurrently, it can be conjectured that Britain from now 
onwillexert her utmost to band together the vatious small 
nations of Eutope as a means of taising a cordon sanitaire against 
Soviet Russia in the after-wat petiod. Her present manceuvres 
in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy and Greece are direct- 
ed towatd preventing the Communist influence from spreading 
in these countties. Put in another form, Britain is taking as- 
siduous steps to solidify her contacts and collaboration with 
these countries motivated by the desire of checking the exten- 
sion of Soviet influence. However, the recent Cabinet changes in 
Belgium and the Netherlands, the short-lived civil war in Greece, 
the unstable position of the Bonomi Ministry and the activities 
of the Communist elements in France and Rumania ate evidence 
enough of the magnitude of difficulty Britain is facing to cleat 
the way for the promotion of her “stop Moscow ” policy. 

Prime Minister Smuts’ suggestion that the balance of power 
to be established in the post-war world should not be disturbed by 
a combination of any two of the three nations of Britain, the Uni- 
ted States and the Soviet Union in its ultimate effect amounts to 
a scheme of making the Soviet Union lend her assistance to the 
propagation of an Anglo-American world mastery. One can, 
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therefore, understand why London and Washington ane a 
sistently advocating the need of close collaboration among the 
United Nations, that is, among Britain, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The realistic leaders of the Kremlin, who 
are well awate of the unsaid part of the post-war intention of 
the Anglo-American nations, haye already executed appropriate 
measures and also ate formulating new ones with a view of 
spiking any probable Anglo-American world supremacy. 
The communiqué teleased at the conclusion of the Crimea Con- 
ference gives one the impression that, while the three contract- 
ing patties have come to a binding understanding on the pto- 
secution of wat against Germany, they have left open the ques- 
tion of their post-bellum activities in Europe in order to take 
the fullest advantage of situations that may atise after the 
termination of the continental hostilities. The declaration that 
Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union will jointly 
assist the “liberated” States of Europe to establish democratic 
administrations can be interpreted in any number of ways- 
For instance, the joint assistance may mean the Anglo- 
American recognition of a settled state of things developed 
through the efforts of the Soviet Union and vice versa. Because 
of this fundamental implication, it is believed that the Soviet 
Union will resist and, if possible, will minimize the cropping 
up of the Anglo-American pattern of administrations in 
Europe. On the other hand, as the clash of interests between 
Britain and the Soviet Union is tapidly emerging on the 


sutface, interesting developments affecting both countries may 
be expected in the future. 
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By AMAR LAHIRI 


ci ee expression “ Peatl-harboured America 2 so extensively 
used in Ametican journalistic circles up till 1943 as a 

sidekick to the official slogan “‘ Remember Pearl Harbour!” has, 
at present, been definitely filed as a back reference on account 
of the spectacular expansion of the wat power of the United 
States. ‘The ultra-modern “ druid” of the American high com- 
mand is demonstrating his goose-stepping efficiency in no un- 
cettain poise with a view to stepping on the toes of the chief 
isha (medicine-man) of the Japanese high command. When 
the Ametican doughboys and marines stymied the Japanese 
operations in the Solomons, the first inkling that the Juggernaut 
of Washington is getting ready to roll forward was relieved on 
the war horizon. Within two years from the start of the 
gigantomachy, the United States, crossing the scratch-line in fly- 
ing sprint, replenished its fighting power to such an extent that 
it succeeded in switching to offensive action in the Pacific with 
island-frogging strategy as the principal feature. And no sooner 
had the island-skipping offensive got under way than a stting 
of Pacific islands from Attu to the Gilberts and from the Mar- 
shalls to the Matianas via the Carolines fell into its hands. Thus 
fortified it moved into the Philippines, closed in on Manila, 
reduced Iojima and landed on the Okinawas. It has now 
brought the war not very far from the main defence artery of 
Japan, for its fighting power has advanced beyond sober calcul- 
ations. But Japan is putting up a tenacious resistance and in 
the meanwhile trying hard to attain the required equipollency. 
During 1938 and 1939 the American Government, noting 
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the change in the international situation, formulated a plan for 
the all-round augmentation of the defence powet. Pa 1940 
part of that plan was executed, and, at the same time, by “* double- 
decking ” the policy of having a strong two-ocean navy, the 
building of a large number of watships was undertaken. How- 
ever, it was not until after the outbreak of the Pacific wat that 
America turned its full attention to top-pitch wat production. 
As a tesult, by the end of 1942 its wat production uprushed 
at such flow that it not only found itself able to fulfil its Lease- 
Lend contracts, but, going a step ahead, acquired potency 
enough to mite the forward operations of Japan. 

Early in 1942 the United States established the War Pro- 
duction Boatd vesting it with complete authority to direct and 
supervise the production of arms and ammunition, and simul- 
taneously embarked on a stupendous programme of aitctaft 
production. In order to accelerate the output of war weapons, 
it imposed rigid resttiction on civilian production, reorganized 
the entire industrial fabric on a long-pull wartime basis, and 
implemented appropriate measutes patticularly for pushing 
up the construction of aitcraft-catriers and airplanes. Because 
of the immediate change-over, the aircraft production, which 
ranged from 4,000 to 6,000 machines a yeat in the pre-wat period, 
climbed to 3,000 planes a month in 1942; whereas the monthly 
warship construction advanced to about 300,000 tons, that is, 
to the annual building limit in the ante-bellum days. Moreover, 
the pte-wat working hours ranging from thirty to thirty-five 
a week were lengthened to forty-five a week. Besides, the 
students were requested to enlist in the navy and air services, 
in compliance of which most of the universities and colleges 


at once opened special coutses for giving military, naval and ait 
ttainings to the youth. 


The Naval Affairs Committee of the United States House 
of Representatives toward the end of 1944 teleased a concise 
report on the strength of the American Navy. It disclosed 
that the total tonnage of warcraft of the Ameren Navy had 
by July 1944 registered an increase of seven and a ee 
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since July 1940, and that the total number of watcraft had in- 
creased a hundred fold. About that time the American Navy 
was spending for the building of watships approximately a 
million dollar an hout. It had 1,160 warcraft and 55,000 vessels 
of vatious types as of November 1, 1943. By July 1, 1944, no 
less than 383 watcraft and about 200 fighting ships of vatious 
types wete newly impressed in service. Such upswing in the 
fighting power facilitated the undertaking of subsequent offen- 
sives in the Pacific. As of July 1, 1944, the United States in- 
cteased its additional capitalship strength to fifteen inclusive of 
three ovetage ones, and aitcraft-cartiers which were only six as - 
of July 1, 1940, came up to 123, totalling 1,212,800 tons, of 
which large cattiers numbered thirteen (343,000 tons), small 
ones nine (99,000 tons) and carriets for the protection of 
convoys 101 (770,800 tons). Over and above, 300 new des- 
troyers and 190 submatines were consttucted, while the con- 
struction of thousands of landing barges measuring between 
fifty and hundred feet in length was taken in hand during the 
rest of the year. 

James Forrestal, American Secretaty of the Navy, in a 
public lecture on December 7, 1944, the Pacific wat anniversaty 
day (American time), said that the construction of watcraft during 
1943 broke all records, and that the total would be higher in 1944. 
He added that by the end of 1944 mote than 1,440,000 tons of 
watships would have been completed, and then mentioned that 
the Ametican Navy to date possessed 1,115 watships and 40,000 
auxiliaty warcraft inclusive of a large number of landing barges. 
During 1943 the tate of drafting in the navy was 2,800 men per 
day, which equalled the new personnel for the entite pre-wat 
American Fleet every two months. Inasmuch as the strength of 
watships and auxiliary warcraft mentioned by James Forrestal 
showed a depletion of forty-five warcraft and 15,000 auxiliary 
vessels compated to the cotresponding strength as of November 
I, 1943, it is appatent that he indirectly admitted that much loss 
to the American Navy. As of December 1, 1944, the United 
States had more than 3,100,000 men in the navy, more than 
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475,000 in the marine corps and more than 169,000 in the coast 
guards. 
On December 5, 1944, two days before James Forrestal 
delivered his aforesaid lecture, the United States Navy Depart- 
ment issued a pamphlet titled ‘‘ Wartime Report of the Navy.” 
According to it, the United States Navy as of December 1,1944, 
had 3,600,000 men in setvice and 10,300,000 tons in vessels, 
Furthermore, some 300 front-line bases wete constructed. 
James Forrestal as early as August 30, 1944, stated that theUnited 
States “* has constructed 65,000 naval craft and vessels of vatious 
categoties aggregating 9,000,000 gross tons during the past five 
yeats, of which thitty-six per cent. ate watships, twenty-two 
per cent. landing craft and the remaining forty-two pet cent. 
auxiliary vessels.” He explained that the total number of craft 
which came under the category of watships was 1,150, or about 
three times greater than that of the before-war days. His ex- 
planation putatively meant that the United States between Sep- 
tember 1 and November 30, 1944, lost only thirty-five watships 
on the basis of the figure divulged by him during the coutse of 
his public lecture. James Forrestal went on to say that during 
the said period the United States obtained 57,000 aircraft, the 
number amounting to twenty times that of the pre-war days. 
a = s mee ee 7 oe tO 3,500,000 from 152,000 
sctutinized along on that ae oe iin sine eae ar 
Navy Department, it appears an ae one a ee me 
the three months ef Sone Oct os eS alae a omar 
high as 100,000. But when it ete nun a eS SbeseceeN o: 
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ay, Ot 84,000 a month, rate of drafting existing in 1 it 

teveals an astonishing monthly shrinkage Bets igh 
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sixteen of the Essex class with a displacement of 26,000 to 27,000 
tons, nine converted from cruisers with a displacement of 10,000 
tons, and sixty to seventy escort catriers ranging from 10,000 
to 17,600 tons ; battleships twenty-three ; cruisets eighty to 1005 
destroyers 350 to 380; and submarines 165 to 195. During 
the said period the United States had 75,000 watplanes of vati- 
ous types for the Army and 37,000 for the Navy distributed on 
both sides of the globe, while from.700 to 1,000 watplanes were 


” stationed in different aitfields in unoccupied China. Between 


October 1944 and March 1945 the American Navy suffered 
losses in aitcraft-carriers, deck and land planes, battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines and other categories 
of watctaft to prosecute its full-throttle offensive operations 
against Japan. As the consumption tate was by no means small, 
it may be assumed that the present rate of restocking is some- 
what below the fixed mark. The soutce of the assumption is 
the statements that ate being put out by both the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of War Information pointing out a 
drop in the monthly munition turnover and urging the American 
nation to bolster further the war production capacity. 

On June 22, 1944, Fleet-Admiral (then Admital) Chester 
Nimitz, commandet-in-chief of the United States Pacific Fleet, 
declated that America had nearly 100 aircraft-cattiets in the 
Pacific. The British newspaper Observer in its issue of Septem- 
ber 7 of the same year remarked that the United States would 
have approximately 100 aitctaft-catriets of vatious types teady 
for operations against Japan by the end of 1944. The paper 
recalled that the United States had under contemplation five 
58,000-ton supet-dreadnaughts of the Montana class ptior to 
the outbreak of the Pacific war, but their constfuction was 
shelved idefinitely as a tesult of the destruction suffered at the 
time of Japanese raids on Pearl Harbour. Therefore, the con- 
struction matetials allocated to the Philadelphia, New York 
and Norfolk Navy Yards for those huge capitalships were 
reallocated for the building of 10,000 and 27,000-ton aitcraft- 
carriers. By the end of 1942 twelve such carriers wete launched 
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and nine small cattiers converted from 10,000-ton cruisets of 
the Cleveland class wete scheduled to be commissioned. As 
part of the protracted campaign programme, the United States, 
moreover, had under construction three 45,000-ton “ battle ait- 
craft-carriers,”’ the keels for two having been laidin 1943. One 
such carrier, Midway, was launched in the latter half of Match 
of this year; another christened Coral Sea is scheduled to be 
launched in April; and the third is likely to be ready for service 
within the current year. Also provisions have been made to 
construct two mote 45,000-ton battle aircraft-catriers. It may 
be of interest to know that a battle aitcraft-cattier is something 
like a composite carriet-capitalship. In 1944 the United States 
Navy was getting some 2,000 new planes evety month. In 
September of the same yeat James Forrestal assetted that the 
Ametican Navy would maintain a complement of 30,000 ait- 
ctaft, ninety-three per cent. of which would be for first line duty. 
About the end of 1944 the United States Navy Department 
computed the total number of new watctaft commissioned for 
service as 39,971, aggtegating 5,497,407 tons. With this addi- 
tion the total warcraft tonnage for that year stood at 11,707,000 
tons, Of 1,407,000 tons in excess of the tonnage as of December 
151944, mentioned in the Navy Depattment’s pamphlet entitled 
Wartime Report of the Navy.” ‘That is to say, in the month 
of December alone 1,407,000 tons of watcraft were built— 
a apie suet a ee if its genuiness 
consisted of 420 fighting shi s a ; ve ee eee 
630 auxiliary vessels, 37 my eae > ae soins 
barges. The naval aktcrags stren ae oe S scan ie oe 
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that four of the six 45,000-ton battleships of the Iowa class have 
been placed in commission, and that the building of the remain- 
ing two was going on. Virtually synchtonizing with the dis- 
closute of the New York Times, the United States Navy 
Depattment made public ,the completion of the construction of 
eight escort cattiers at a cost of $8,000,000 dollars. In Novem- 
ber 1944 the Navy Minister of Brazil announced that those 
Ametican watships which until then had been patrolling the 
southern Atlantic together with Brazilian naval units have been 
transferred to the Pacific, and that the Brazilian Fleet would 
henceforwatd patrol the southern Atlantic. Due to this addition 
to the United States naval strength in the Pacific and also due 
to the dispatch of British and Ametican watships from the 
European wat zone, besides the sending of a few Italian and 
French vessels, the wat power of America in the Pacific has at- 
tained a new height. 
Following the Anglo-American landing on France and the 
subsequent unfolding of the wat situation on the western front 
in theit favour, the shifting of British and American warships 
from Europe to the Pacific was moved up. The appointment 
of Admiral Bruce Fraser as commander-in-chief of the British 
Pacific Fleet in August 1944, who until then had commanded 
the British Home Fleet, clearly manifested the intensity of 
Btitain’s desire to reinforce its naval strength in Pacific waters. 
On October 19 a British task force raided the Cat Nicobar Island, 
an opetation which transparently pointed to the refilling 
of the British naval strength against Japan. About that time it 
was presumed that Britain had dispatched to Pacific waters 
four out of eight aitcraft-carriers de novo, twelve other carriers, 
three 35,000-ton battleships of the King George class; fout 29,150- 
ton battleships of the Royal Sovereign class, two 31,100-ton battle- 
ships of the Queen Elizabeth class, one suttendeted Italian battle- 
ship and the surrendered French battleship Réchelien, both of 
which wete ovethauled at American yards. After deducting the 
sinkings, these additions together with a sizable number of 
ctuisers, destroyers and other categories of warcraft now form 
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the mainbody of the revamped British Pacific Fleet, the flagship 
of which is the 35,000-ton battleship Howe. In this connection, 
the strength of the British Indian Fleet and the Australian Navy 
should not be omitted from the calculation. A recent feport 
has it that Britain has sent to Pacific waters its latest capitalship, 
Vanguard, which the British Admiralty claims as the largest 
dreadnaught afloat in the world. 

It is very likely that Britain since November 1944 has trans- 
ferred one ot two aircraft-carriers and some more warships of 
diverse categories exclusive of battleships to the Pacific sector. 
Early in Februaty 1945 Admiral Bruce Fraser told the Australian 
press that about half of the large warcraft under his command 
consisted of aircraft-catriers. It is to be noted that Britain as 
of the second quarter of 1944 possessed as many as forty aircraft- 
cattiers. About the end of January last Radio Melbourne an- 
nounced the commencement of operations in the Pacific by French 
warcraft, while the French military attaché in Australia stated 
that “‘ well-trained French expeditionary forces will be thrown 
a the Pacific battle in the future.” The Ametican Pacific 
Rs, Dace Plet, die Artal Nevy afd sone Fecech a0 
Italian watcraft has ap reciabl : oe a poatcnncaine: oe 

Not only the United States ha oe 
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a proportion that it is not meeting with any ek difficult 
in conducting widespread raids on Japan ptoper. With ai a 
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tion as its invariable combat technique, it has su ae 
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constantly maintain as many as 30,000 aircraft for front line 
duty, the Army Department has made it explicit that for the 
same putpose it would keep between’ 70,000 and 80,000 planes. 

Julius Krug, chaitman of the United States War Production 
Board, on January 3, 1945, stated that the total number of aircraft 
turned out in 1944 was 96,319. Four days later the Wat Produc- 
tion Boatd gave out the aircraft production figure for 1944 as 
96,369 and added that the record was achieved despite the fact 
that in December only 6,697 planes were ptoduced because of 
the Christmas holdiays. In September 1944 the United States 
produced a total of 7,598 planes, ot ninety-eight per cent. of 
the planned figure; whereas in October the total was 7,400. 
Towatd the end of the same year the United States succeeded 
in teducing the cost of manufacturing a B-z9 bomber to fifty 
ot sixty thousand dollars by adopting the mass production 
method. The general impression is that the United States, at 
present, is turning out some’300 to 450 B+29 bombers 2 month. . 
‘As for Britain, the yearly aircraft production figures released 
by the British Ministry of Aircraft Production ate as follows : 
1/830 planes in 1936; 2,218 in 19373 7,940 in 19393 15,049 
in 19403; 20,084 in 19415 23,672 in 1942; and 26,263 in 
1943. On a moderate basis it may be assumed that Britain 
is now producing 3,000 planes a month, of 36,000 a year. 
When the British aircraft production together with the 
tutnover of Australia, Canada and other British Empire 
countries ate added to the American output, one can readily 
understand why the Anglo-American ait power, particulary 
that of America in the Pacific has become so formidable. 

The American Pacific Fleet under command of Fleet- 
Admiral Chester Nimitz is divided into four task fleets—third, 
fifth, seventh and ninth. Up to October 1944, it is believed, 
four other task fleets had been operating in Atlantic waters. 
Now that the war situation in Europe has undergone a radical 
alteration, it is quite likely that America has shifted one or two 
task fleets from Atlantic waters to Pacific waters to serve the 
purpose of a stand-by. Hitherto the third, fifth, seventh and 
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ninth task fleets have engaged in combat action, and this tightly 
prompts one to think that the United States is keeping as reserve 
one or two Atlantic task fleets, as well as the major patt of the 
home units. Under the task fleets operating in the Pacific there 
ate compact carrier-sttiking squadrons which ate used to give 
air protection to landing patties. On the other hand, the United 
States has established several land ait commands from the 
Aleutians to India via the central, soutwestetn and southern 
Pacific and China. 

The magazine Aeroplane in its September 1944 number 
dealt with the distribution of the American land air force 
throughout the battle zones in the world. «It mentioned New 
Guinea as the base of the sth air command, Hawaii the gth air 
command, India and West Asia the 1oth air command, Alaska 
and the Aleutians the 11th air command, the southern Pacific 
the 13th ait command, and China and the Indo-Burmese frontier 
area the 14th ait command. It has of late become palpable 
that the United States has partially reshuffled the distribution 
of its land ait force in the Pacific war theatre with a view to 
basing newly organized squadrons at advance stations. For 
instance, the recent organization on an enlarged scale of the 
21st bomber command based on the Marianas. The up-to-date 
combined strength of the land and shipboard planes of the 
American Pacific command is not known, but it would not be 
far wide of the mark to place the combined total at 35,000 after 
allowing toom for tecutring losses and replenishments. 

As regards shipbuilding, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission in the third quarter of 1944 said that the American yards 
in 1940 turned out a a Sia new vessels aggregating 

0,000 tons 3; in 1941 they buil i 
E corepating 1,08 nae ne in ae a a. ihe. 
increased to 746 agetegating 8,900 ee Ne 
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Canadian yards between them built 1,460,000 tons of new 
vessels in 1943.” In another statement it gave out that 824 
vessels totalling 8,627,551 tons (deadweight) were launched in 
the United States during the first half of 1944. The figure, 
however, denoted a decline compared with the corresponding 
petiod of the previous yeat when 879 transports agetegating 
8,813,990 tolled down the slipways. 

On October 11, 1944, the United States Naval Committee 
announced that the number of transports built during the month 
of September was 124 aggtegating 1,889,970 tons. Compared 
with August a slight increase in tonnage was seen. The number 
of ships built between January and September 1944 was 1,253 
totalling 12,245,583 tons. The ships launched since the com- 
mencement of the Pacific war to September 1944 numbered 
3,884 aggregating 39,666,116 tons. On January 3 of this 
yeat the Maritime Commission released the information that in 
1944 as many as 1,677 vessels aggregating 16,343,436 tons were 
consttucted, of which 145 wete constructed during December 
alone, and that of the total 580 ships wete turned over to the 
Army and Navy. Lately, well-informed shipping quarters 
have expressed the opinion that the current shipping tonnage 
of the United States is 31,000,000 and that of Britain 
10,000,000. ‘ 

A teport submitted by Emory Land, chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, to the United States House of Representatives 
Expenditure Committee early in February 1945 disclosed certain 
interesting facts. According to the report, at the end of 1944 
the ships possessed by the United States inclusive of ocean-going, 
coast-line, lake and tiver vessels totalled 5,633, the aggregate 
tonnage being 50,000,000. The figure represented two-thirds 
of world shipping before the eventuation of the Axis-Democracy 
wat. Mote than half the tonnage was used up in constructing 
Liberty ships. If it is agreed that the United States now pos- 
sesses 31,000,000 tons of shipping, it must be said that on the 
basis of the Land report it has lost 19,000,000 tons of shipping 
between December 1944 and January 1945—a loss which seems 
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too high to be accepted. Therefore, it will be right to think 
that there is something wrong either in the Land report figure 
ot in the calculation of well-informed shipping quartets. Especi- 
ally to be taken into account is the fact that the top-tanking 
American officials ate repeatedly saying that unless shipping 
bottoms ate incteased it would be exceedingly difficult to stage 
high-power offensives against Japan in the neat futute to shorten 
the duration of the Pacific war. Thete is no doubting that the 
United States in waging offensives in the Pacific sector has 
suffered and is suffering the destruction of no small number of 
transports. Herein is found the reason why Ametica is so very 
alive to the reality of increasing shipping bottoms. Roundly 
speaking, the United States, for waging much mote intensified 
operations against Japan from now on, will require on an average 
fifteen to twenty-five tons of shipping space per month for each 
effective on each combat spot. 

During the last eight months of 1944, in general, a conttac- 
tion was noticed in America’s wat production, though in that 
yeat the total turnover attained a new peak. In June of the 
same yeat the Wat Production Board said that munition 


production in May was one per cent. behind the scheduled | 


plan, though it increased by one pet cent. as compared with 
April. On the other hand, the naval construction registered 
an inctease of fifty-eight per cent. as compared with April 
and heavy atms twenty-six per cent. But the moment the 
Anglo-American offensive bogged down all along the Siegfried 
line and Marshal Rundstedt opened countet-attacks, the Wat 
Production Board declared that unless munition production 
was boosted appreciably it would not be possible for General 
Eisenhower to order a general countet-offensive against 
Germany. General Eisenhower himself appealed to the 
American workers for increased arms production. Con- 
sequently, a “* produce-more-arms ”” movement was tsguelied 
in America not only to meet the consumption requirement on 
the western front, but also on the Pacific front. 


Early in Januaty 1945 Julius Krug mentioned that in the 
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cuttent yeat the armament production in the United States 
would in money amount to 64,500,000,000 dollars as against 
633;700,000,000 dollars of last year. At the same time, James 
Forrestal in submitting to Congress the special naval estimates 
to the tune of 1,515,623,000 dollars stated that 986,000,000 
dollars would be used for constructing naval bases on the front 
(meaning paractically the Pacific front). The naval budget for 
1945-46 ending on June 30 has been fixed at 23,419,000,000 
dollars-—an estimate which shows a sharp decline compared with 
the 1944-45 figure. By allotting a sum of 3,166,100,000 dollars 
no less than 28,591 aitcraft have been planned to be constructed 
for the Navy during the current year, of which 27,704 will be 
used for the wat purpose. The total number of naval craft of 
all categories to be built is 24,396 at a cost of 4,954,000,000 
dollats. Toward the end of February of this year the War 
Production Board revealed that munition production in January 
was one pet cent. behind Decembet and two per cent. behind 
schedule ; whereas the tutnovet of ships, guns and military 
vehicles not only lagged behind the respective planned goals, 

but was even behind the December output. The United 
States is finding difficultyin realizing its planned production 

rates not because of the prevalence of boitlenecks and snags 

which ate inevitable in a democratic country engaged in war, 

but because the law of diminishing return is about to exert its 

force due to the beyond-the-limit turnover. Hence, it may 

not be possible for it to carry out the present production ex- 

pansion programme in full, but it will certainly be able to attain 

eighty-five per cent. of the planned output, which, of course, 

will vitalize further its existing top-gear wat power. 

It appears that on the smooth mobilization of the nation’s 
total manpower and economic resources depends the future 
straddle of America’s fighting vigour. It is unnecessaty to add 
that America is taking adequate measutes to that end. At 
the beginning of this year the United States had more than 5,000,- 
ooo effectives overseas, and towatd the end of February the 
gradual drafting of additional 1,500,000 men between thirty 
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and thirty-three yeats of age for active service on different 
fronts was begun. As America tequites four to five men in 
the factory to maintain one effective on the front, it is absolutely 
indispensable for it to keep up 4 factory-front tatio of four to 
one. In other words, one-fourth of the national manpower will 
have to be constantly utilized in meeting the muntion and other 
material requirements on the front. Then, for producing neces- 
saty civilian goods, foodstuffs and a host of auxiliary atticles 
needed in wattime, it will have to set aside another one-fourth 
of its manpower. Thus only two-fourths remain as the source 
of draftees. But when the ovetage and underage persons, the 
major patt of female population and the volume to be left un- 
touched for maintaining a safe manpower fesetve ate taken out 
of the two-foutths, as well as of the other half of the national 
manpower, the population that becomes available for active 
setvice, including home defence service, may be estimated at 
between 12,000,000 and 16,000,000, seventy-five to eighty pet 
cent. of which can be very easily thrown into combat action. 
While it is apparent that America has yet to utilize its available 
manpower for the war purpose, the fact that it has already 
impressed into the women’s corps of the Army and the Navy, 
as well as in other branches of military and naval functions 
more than : 60,000 women can be taken as an evidence that it is 
still grappling with the wartime manpower mobilization 
problem. 

As for the economic factor, it is patent enough that, by 
expending huge sums annually for achieving mammoth wat 
production expansions, the United States not only has come to 
bs bondmed wits staging stool db, bo hs com 
to the United States Treasury D ee a ecotaing 

ty Department, the national debts 
as of June 28, 1944, teached as high as 1 
dollars. On July 3 of the same Bcc aan 
ame yeat the Treasury Department 
announced that the actual national war expenditure for th 
44 fiscal yeat ending on June 30 totalled 8 pnt ape 
This meant that since the United State iE eS oes 
s executed its broad-gauge 
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armament expansion programme in July 1940 the military ex- 
penditure up to June 30, 1944, swelled to as high a sum as 199,- 
940,000,000 dollats, or a daily average of 140,500,000 dollars. 
The War Production Boatd in the same month made public 
that the wat expenditure during May reached 7,918,000,000 
dollats, ot an increase of five point seven pet cent. over the 
April amount. In June the wat expenditure was 7,95 7,000,000 
dollars, but in August it fell off to 7,798,000,000 dollars, though 
it showed an increase of two point one per cent. over the expendi- 
tute for July. In October the wat cost was 7,44'7,000,000 dol- 
lats, an inctease of four point eight per cent. compated with 
the figure for September. The total defence and war expenses 
of America from July 1, 1940, to the first days of October 1944, 
according to calculations made by Ametican Professor Bogart, 
mounted to 250,000,000,000 dollars. In othet words, the United 
States by that time had spent more than the total cost of the 
last World War. However, it must be admitted that on the 
whole there had been a gtadual decrease, though slight, in the 
wat expenditure of Ametica during the last six months of 1944 
_a decrease which is all the more visible in the 1945-46 wat 

budget ending on June 30. In January 1945 the actual war 

expenditure was 7,520,000,000 dollats. Obviously, the United 

States is doing all it can to axe its wat cost in otder to 

maintain its economic stability, which so fat has shown no 

matked sign of deterioration. On the other hand, by volum- 

inously enlarging its external capital formation through the 

application of the Lease-Lend Act, it has given altogether anew 

direction to the ovetseas movement of American economy. 

Tt is because the United States is dealing realistically with 
its wattime manpowet and economic problems, it has succeeded 
in fostering huge wat power in spite of the intermittent strikes, 
lockouts and other internal confusions. The most impartial 
view is that the United States is, at present, using forty-five pet 
cent. of its wat power against Japan exclusive of its naval power, 
sixty to sixty-five pet cent. of which is concentrated in the Pacific. 


In a word, it can be said that the United States is prosecuting 
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the Pacific wat without in the least impinging on arms, ammuni- 
tion and effectives required for operations against Germany. 
The more the wat situation in Eutope changes the more 
will be intensified America’s wat prosecution against Japan. 
General Brehon Somervell, chief of the United States Army 
Services of Supply, thinks that, after the conclusion of the 
wat in Europe, Ametica will have to spend on an average 
71,000,000,000 dollars a yeat to get even with Japan. This 
indicates what tremendous fesoutces America will have to 
utilize to sprout the conditions necessaty for consummating 
that objective. The question is whether America will be able 
to sprout the necessary conditions. The futute match of 
wat alone can give a fitting answer. 
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By MITSUAKI KAKEHI 


A’ all other unaccustomed experiences ate, the air raid, 
though an expected thing in wattime, certainly has an 
element of surprise. But the edge of surprise weats off with 
the gradual intensification of ait bombatdments. This has 
happened in the case of Tokyo now under ait raids, and the 
Tokyoites, having got tid of their initial surprise, are viewing 
the attivals and departures of Ametican aitplanes without any 
least sign of enervation. Many of them have found in ait 
raids a new soutce of ctacking jokes and making mirthful 
wisecracks. ‘The other day, when I was about to get into a 
homebound electric car, I met a jovial friend of mine whom I 
have not seen fot 2 long time. After the exchange of usual 
greetings, the talks naturally veeted to ait raids. At the end, 
my jovial friend to the accompaniment of a stomachful guffaw 
said: “ Well, we sure going to endenizen these American 
flyers, don’t you think so?” I said nothing, but I, too, laughed 
heartily. 

Believe it or not, the air raid has aroused in us a feeling of 
cheetfulness—a kind of light-hearted buoyancy—such as we 
expetience when something long expected finally happens. 
No wonder, we ate proving ourselves equal to the situation. 
When the surprise and shock of the first ait raid on Tokyo on 
November 24, 1944, a day raid, by sizable formations of the 
Matiana-based B-29 bombers and perhaps those caused by the 
second taid—a night raid this time—passed off, the Tokyoites 
soon got used to intermittent visits of these mammoth “ flying 
fortresses 2” of Washington, whether they came in formations 
or as lone raiders. I have said that air raids were expected, but 
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I must add that their results so far have been vastly different 
from what we had expected. 

Realizing what air bombardments mean, we had expected and 
prepared for all kinds of dislocations in out public and private 
life. Surprisingly enough, nothing of that sort has hitherto 
happened. Except for a few changes in the mode of dressing 
and in every-day schedules as precaution against ait attacks, the 
life of Tokyo all through these days and months of disruption 
runs as it has been running always. At first, there might have 
been many commuters like myself who selfishly but somewhat 
innocently wished that air raids would relieve them from tush- 
hour crowds at street-cat, electric cat and subway stations. 
Such wishes remain unfulfilled to this day, for crowds, instead 
of thinning, have become thicker. The most amazing ate the 
sptiteful girl students who have been mobilized for factory work. 
In any morning and evening we can see them competing with 
men commutets in pushing theit way into crowded cars and 
trains in order to get to their places of work in time or to return 
after work as quickly as possible to their dear mothers at home, 
who ate ptepating hot supper for them. No less amazing is 
the sight of mothers who, catrying babies on their backs of 
taking young children by the hands, mix themselves heartily 
in the crowd to slip into cats and trains, as if they had never 

heard of air raids. 
It seems that men, women and young ones ate not vety 
Sie seems poste dagen eon ae 
gets. Especially mothers, dis- 
regarding the danger to them, move about hete and there 
ee ee ee 
ty which, of course, is unpardonable ; : F aie sia 
of heightening the civilian aaa fat eae A 
ee ere » it 1s far mote reassuring 
jitters other vitue—if I may use that rather dignified 
term—of the Tokyoites, in pattic c er anaes 
born, is curiosity. The ee ee a poy 
> y vety often become dful of 
dangers to them because of theit curios} komen 
losity to witness strange 
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sights on the spot. I remember vividly, when that regrettable 
Februaty 26 incident occurred several yeats ago, many 
of them to satisfy theit curioisty gathered at various danget 
points. Thete was no temote sign of fear in them. Moteover, 
Isaw ctowds like holiday-makers, even accompanied by children, 
going toward the Diet building where the reactionaries had 
stationed themselves. Certainly the Tokyoites today are living 
up to theit time-honoured fame for cuitosity as they react to the 
visits of American sky hawks. This virtue of them and their 
above-mentioned mental insensibility truly make them brave- 
heatted and steady-nerved. : 

Many interesting and humorous incidents and episodes ate 
being frequently narrated in connection with the “ America no 
okyaku-san ’ (American visitors), and they amply testify to the 
kind of life the Tokyoites ate leading under air raids. For 
instance, when American bombers penetrate the skies of Tokyo, 
the Tokyoites, one and all, invariably say : “Well, the ‘ Amet- 
ica no okyaku-san ’ have come; how sad they have brought 
us poor presents this time ; hope they will bring us something 
nice next time.” They also talk among themselves in many 
humorous ways about the vatious phases of the “ hit-and-run ” 
tactics of the raiders. The mote humotous among them will 
often say: ‘‘ What a pity the American visitors are too quick 
to drop bombs and get away ; they seem to dislike us. They 
ought to taste out ‘ defence ’ hospitality by staying a bit longer.” 

The most popular name given to American planes is “* Téki- 
san”? (Mt. Enemy). It was first used by Japanese soldiers 
stationed on the South Sea islands. Very soon it was taken up 
by all the soldiers and sailors in action in the Pacific. The 
Americans, even theit prominent leaders and officials, call us 
“Japs,” but out armed forces simply call them “Mr. 
Enemy.” What a contrast\l It shows distinctly how the funda- 
mental difference in the Japanese and American national traits 
has appeated on the surface due to hostilities. The name 
“Mr. Enemy ” has now become exceedingly popular throughout 
Japan. Strange as it may seem, it is being used not in an ag- 
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gressive sense, but rathet in an unsophisticated sense. Tf there 
is no taid in the afternoon of evening, one can heat two people 
talking in the street or in an electtic train: ‘Téki-san komban 
wa ko nai (Mt. Enemy has not come this evening.) The way 
these words are expressed gives the impression that they ate 
rather put out by the non-atrival of Ametican bombers. They 
desire that Mr. Enemy should come again and again, day and 
night. A man standing nearby, on heating the conversation, 
may cut in :'Komban America no okyaku-san kuro daro(‘This evening 
the American visitors may come). After that he may add : 
Don’t worry, they will come more and more, and then you 
will have enough fun and excitement.” These talks clarify 
out sense of meaning of the tetm “‘ enemy. ” 

By far the most humorous name given the American 
sky-taidets is “‘ Bu-san.” Because the siten scteeches even when 
a single hostile plane is sighted, the taider has been named 
“ Bu-san ” after the sound of the siren, and it is applied collec- 
tively, too. This name is especially liked by the children. 
Their adaptability to the new environment is so mervellous as 
to be beyond question. Not only have they got used to “ Bu- 
san,” but “ Bu-san ” has become their great favourite. When 
American raiders in formations or singly appear over ‘Tokyo, 
it is a usual sight to see children in every locality running about 
joyfully and shouting: “‘Bu-san has come, attéshimaé (down 
it). The children in Tokyo now play in the streets “ keikai 
keiho asobi” (ait-alert game) and “‘kushu keiho asobi” 
(air-raid alarm game). Interesting to note is that they, after 
shouting that the bombing has started, take shelter in dug-outs 
and go out again accotding to directions given by one of 
them playing the part of a civil air defence warden. 

During the last World War, a British war correspondent, 
chronicling the braveries of young women working in the Allied 
ambulance corps, declated that they were far braver than men in 
the face of actual dangers. Well, ‘the wotwen sadichildceneot 
Tokyo are now displaying the very same bravery in a remarkable 
manner. A boy boasted to me immediately after the first 
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cattiet-botne raid that he was able to see clearly the American 
mark on the wings of a raider which had dive-bombed just above 
his head. His anxious mother explained that the boy, in spite 
of het repeated watnings, would not take shelter in order to see 
with his own eyes the enemy plane as he knew in pictures. He 
seemed to be only too glad to have the rate opportunity of seeing 
an American raider at close range. 

The women of Tokyo are exhibiting their bravery mote 
patticularly in the work of fire-fighting, which is the most import- 
tant function of the civil air raid defence. Cladin mompeé 
(Japanese slacks) with buckets in their hands young women, 
together with men with their trousers wrapped in putties and 
atmed with fire-fighting implements, put out fires at the tisk of 
their lives. When in a district a Buddhist temple was hit by an 
incendiaty bomb, it was found extremely difficult to climb on to 
the toof which was in flame. Yet the men and women fire- 
fighters clasping the buckets and other implements with theit 
teeth ascended the toof and stamped out the blaze in no time. 
I was much struck with the smiling face of a little girl whose 
house was damaged by the concussion of a bomb falling near-by, 
and who related to me quite calmly and composedly her experien- 
ce right after the dropping of the bomb. It is impossible to 
forget her beaming face. | 

In praising the women and children, I am not in the least 
minimizing the uplifting influence of the men on the civilian 
morale asa whole. When in a certain ward in the city the house 
of a person was destroyed by a bomb, the neighbouts went to 
him and offered their sympathies. He smilingly told them : “I 
am just one out of the eight million Tokyoites to get a bomb hit. 
It is like drawing a prize-winning fukukén (lottery bond). Ihave 
been lucky in getting a bomb hit, so I think I will draw a prize- 
winning fujukénnext time.” By saying this not only he relieved 
the anxiety of his neighbouts, but also he treated his own 
calamity as a huge joke. ‘To seek instances of such composute, 
it is not necessaty for me to go beyond my atm’s length. One of 
my colleagues in the office would not stop going out for lunch 
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even when the ait-raid alarm sounds. He would tell you : 
«The first thing during bombing is to get something to cat. 
Keep your stomach full, you will then be ready for anything. 
Another colleague tefused to postpone his travel to the office 
fiom his suburban residence during the first cartiet-borne 
raid, although a fierce ait battle was being fought in the skies 
over the district where he lives. I expressed my surprise on 
learning his ptesence in the office that day. He simply said : 
“Well, I don’t like my business to be interfered with by 
Roosevelt’s wing-babies. ”’ 

When it became obvious that Ametica would statt bombing 
Tokyo at short intetvals during the winter, we feared that it 
would be almost an ideal condition for the prevalence of influen- 
za But contraty has been the case. Tio get up at midnight of 
late at night in the cold weather and keep windows and doors 
open during the bombing as a precaution against possible 
destruction by concussion evidently have had a beneficial effect 
upon the health of the Tokyoites. The medical advice to sleep 
vith windows open so often tendered was disregarded by the 
majority of the Tokyoties prior to ait taids. But now, owing 
to the precautionary necessity, they have been obliged to adopt 
that healthy practice of ventilation two ot three times a night. 
The most surprising thing is that one is catching cold not 
during successive night raids, but during the lull. 

My own expetience in these days of ait raid has not be so 
heroic, for the district where I live seems to be comparatively 
neglected by the American visitors. One moon-lit night, while 
I was keeping watch over the movement of a taider and sub- 
consciously gazing dreamily at the beauty of Natute unfolded in 
the bamboo grove in the backyard which was literally bathed 
in numerous moonbeams, the memories of my young days all of 
a sudden came back with their fascinating romances. One 
autumn night in a silvery moonlight I accompanied a timid 
college friend of mine who softly spoke with the daughter of his 
neighbour, in whom he was vety much interested, in the garden 
which was charmingly enveloped in the moonshine and was 
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exuding the sweet fragrance of chrysanthemum. That was 
neatly fotty yeats ago. Vety soon we patted, he and I, 
without knowing how his affair ended. Now after all these 
yeats the memory of that night came back to my mind during an 
ait raid. What a strange association of ideas—the romance of 
bygone days and the teality of air raid! I was glad that I could 
think of beauty in human life and Nature, even though the 
danger of being hit by bombs of splinters was stating in the face. 

During the first catriet-borne raid, which lasted practically 
the whole day, I was sitting on a chair placed in a sunny corner 
of my gatden. I could heat the zooming of planes and the roar 
of anti-aircraft guns, but such sounds were coming from 2 dist- 
ance, so I did not have to take shelter in my dug-out. Under 
the citcumstances,the only thing I could do was to go through 
a few manuscripts and get them teady for the printers. There 
were, of coutse, many interruptions : single-flying ot small 
formations of American shipboard dive-bombers would fly overt 
our disttict now and then, distracting my attention. Fortunately, 
nothing untoward happened in out district, and hence I could 
finish my work in the afternoon. After that I kept on sitting in 
the same place, when a refreshing sight atrested my eyes—gteen 
leaves and yellow buds emerging fotm the frosted earth in a 
sunny patch. They were daffodils and adonis, heralding 
the coming of spring. Looking up, I saw the buds on a plum 
ttee by the dug-out getting swollen and turning pink. That day 
was cold—this winter has been the coldest since forty years—but 
I enjoyed the sunshine to my heart’s content. The severity 
of the winter on one side and the unusually heavy snowfall on 
the other have ptoved healthy to the Tokyoites. “Life is 
growth ; cold ot snow cannot destroy it. As long as there is 
life in man, in a nation, there is growth ; nothing can suppress 
it2? I philosophized. 

At the beginning, American warplanes mote of less con- 
centtated theit attention on military targets. However, they 
changed their tactics soon after the first carrier-borne raid ; they 
are now bombing civil areas. Already many residential blocks 
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have been destroyed. As “ catpet-bombing ” is a favoutite 
tactics of America, we can expect more civil desttuctions hence- 
forwatd. Yet we ate optimistic. Has not Tokyo sutvived the 
appalling havoc wrought by the great earthquake of 1923? 
That Tokyo has an inbred capacity to overcome destructions 
is fittingly expressed in the popular saying: Kaji wa’ Yedo no 
hana (Fites ate the flowers of Tokyo). On the other hand, the 
plight of the innocent victims of civil bombings cannot but 
atouse out indignation. It has now become a usual method of 
American taidets to demolish the homes of non-combatants. 
It would be quite tight to say that they are doing so with 
malice ptepense. Such an attitude not only shows an unpat- 
donable lack ‘of ordinary human feeling, but also exposes 4 
deplorable callous mentality. Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, famous 
Christian preacher of Japan and the most passionate lovet of 
humanity, is most indignant, because America who speaks of 
Christian morality “¢ is today sending warplanes to those very 
areas whete she sent her missionaries to preach the Gospel and 
to slaughter those vety ‘sons of God’ whom her missionaties 
baptized.” Her bombers ate attacking our schools, temples, 
shtines and churches. Can you call these in accord with 
the Christian principles? To conclude in Dr. Kagawa’s 
words: “The second World War in the Orient, is again 


oeeae upon Christ the agony which he suffered on the 
toss.” 
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By YOSHINORI YOSHITAKE 


gaa Western works, both classical and modern, that 
have been tendeted into Japanese ate commonly 
classified as the translated literature of Japan. Strictly speaking, 
this aspect of Japanese literature refers to those translated 
works that were published from the beginning of the Meiji 
eta to the end of the subsequent Taisho era. But as translated 
literature dates back to the Tokugawa Shogunal period, the 
Japanese versions of European books of that time are also 
included in this category. On the whole, it can be said that 
the translated literature of Japan forms an insepatable part 
of national literature, for not only it represents a historic trend 
of thought in the country, but also connotes that foreign books 
can be attractively translated into the Japanese language. 

In general, three methods are adopted in undertaking trans- 
lation work, namely, summarized translation, adaptation, and 
free tendeting. In the first case, the translator faithfully repto- 
duces the most important partts of a foreign book and either 
altogether omits the non-essential sections or condenses them 
ot gives brief explanatory outlines of them. Thus he avoids 
the verbetim tendition of the entite original. The second 
method is particularly used in translating literary works or dta- 
mas. The translator only incorporates the main theme or the 
central idea of a foreign literary masterpiece ot a drama and ar- 
ranges ot elaborates it according to his own plan and choice to 
produce virtually an original work. The third method is em- 
ployed by the translator when he wishes to teproduce the ideas 
and conceptions expressed in a foreign work in a national man- 
net, that is to say, when he desires to transplant the essentials 
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of such a wotk into the literary fabric of his own country. 
Consequently, ‘he translates that book as freely as possible with 
a view to temoving its exotic complexion. 

At the beginning of the Meiji eta, when Japan began as- 
similating the culture of western Europe, the first method was 
profusely used to enrich and enlarge the scope of national liter- 
ature. Afterwatds the second method came to be employed to 
stimulate the interchange of literary ideas and thoughts among 
the countries of Europe and America on one side and Japan on 
the other. This method is still being followed to accelerate 
the promotion of mutually advantageous cultutal alternations. 
The third method is usually adopted by countties behind others 
in culture and civilization in an attempt to introduce the cultures 
of.advanced nations to theit own peoples, or when the peoples 
of countries with different cultures, though not behind or ahead 
of each other in civilization, try to absorb the cultures of others 
in order to encourage the intet-mobility of civilization. Since 
oldtimes, Japan has followed this method to expand and vitalize 
her own cultural sphete and also to propel the intermingling 
of civilization. . 

It was in the feudal period that thetranslation of the literary 
pieces of western Europe was first undertaken in Japan. Be- 
tween the middle of the sixteenth century and the middle of the 
seventeenth century the missionaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church in, Japa translated Christian religious works into the 
Japanese language. At the same time, they published in the 
Japanese language such reading matters as were found necessaty 
for studying European) languages and for undertaking mission 
activities. These translated works, which represented the be- 
ginning of Christian literature in Japan, in reality came to denote 
the early period of translated literature in the country. It has 
"peepee fg deere 
in book form. In the Ja eo mngeee and published 

the Amakusa edition sighs ie ae Leet Ushers re 
included. Moreover in the a 1 ae ee 
> slated versions of the books 
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dealing with the Christian religion are included passages from 
the sayings of various saints as appearing in Western classics. 

From the historical standpoint of translated literature, 
the most important and oldest work is cettainly the summarized 
version of Hesop’s Fables published undet the title of Yesopo 
no Fabulasn bythe Society of Jesus. The translator was a Ja- 
panese by the name of Fukan Fabian, who is said to have been 
originally a Buddhist priest, but was later converted to Christian- 
ity. This translated wotk can be regarded as the maiden effort 
of Japan in the field of translated literature. It is written in 
Roman chatacters of the Portuguese style. Later on, at Kyoto 
was published another vetsion in the colloquial language titled 
Yesopo Monogatari. ‘This version was reprinted several times in 
the Ghénna and Kanyei eras and was widely circulated among 
the people up to the Témpoh era. In fact, not only was it po- 
pular throughout the feudal petiod, but even; passing through 
the Meiji and Taisho etas to the present day of Showa, it has 
remained as a popular reading matter with the masses, having 
been undergone several hundred editions. Thus it must be 
said that it has contributed a great deal to the promotion of 
Japan’s modern literatute. Also it must be noted that the ma- 
jotity of the ‘‘ kana-zoshi” (written in Rana) stories of the Toku- 
gawa period wete indirectly influenced by the accounts contained 
in Hesop’s Fables, and that the value of the former as instructive 
literature is due to the suggestions taken from the moral maxims 
of the latter. 

It is admitted that in the development of translated literature 
the early Japanese versions of Christain religious books have 
played a notable rdle. Especial mention, in this connection, 
must be made of the Japanese translation of De Imitatio Christi 
by Thomas 4 Kempis published by the Society of Jesus as one 
of its numerous editions. It was first published in Roman 
chatactets in the first year of Keicho (1596), and then in the 
fifteenth yeat of Keicho (1610) another edition of it was publish- 
ed at Kyoto by using the Japanese kana (cutsive chatacters) 
and Chinese ideogtaphs in mixed form. Both the editions 
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wete widely tead. Subsequently, when Christianity was placed 
under ban and the publication of Christian religious books 
was ptohibited, the reprinting of these two editions was sup- 
pressed. Another book that had enjoyed populatity was a 
Japanese edition of Guia de Pecadores by Luis de Granada pub- 
lished in the fourth year of Keicho (1599). And when the 
Tokugawa Shogunate adopted the protracted seclusion policy, 
not only the Japanese translation of Christian teligious books 
came to be tabooed, but also of Western literary pieces. How- 
ever, as the study of the Dutch language remained popular, 
sevetal Dutch books wete rendeted into Japanese. Among 
them the most noteworthy was the Japanese tendition of the 
Dutch version of Robinson Crusoe published in the foutth year 
of Ansei (1857) by Yoshikiyo Yokoyama. 

In the Meiji era, Japan in an endeavour to modernize 
herself in as short a time as possible began assimilating the es- 
sential aspects of the cultures of Europe and Ametica. Thete- 
fote, she automatically absorbed certain phases of the literatures 
of Europe and America. Historians attribute the develop- 
ment of Meiji literature to the stimulus given by the introduction 
of Occidental literature. The petiod from the first yeat of 
Meiji to about the twelfth year of the same eta was the prepata- 
tory age of the modern literature of Japan. During this petiod 
srl aslo rendeed into pase many el book 

a view to enlightening the general populace 

on modern culture. Among them Yukichi Fukuzawa (1834- 
1901) occupies the first place. He rendeted commendable 
service by introducing Occidental thoughts and systems, as 
well as by making Japanese equivalents of Occidental terms and 
expressions. Perhaps his greatest achievement was the creation 
of a plain colloquial style which he used in translating Western 
works. He was truly a seformer. He maintained that the 
style of the Japanese language should be simplified in order to 
ue a masses liberate their thoughts from the shackles of 

‘ ; me 

ge reek canon nee spn theenion of 
€ mote use of simple Ja- 
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panese words in order to sponsor a plain style of writing easily 
understandable by the masses. He had carried out into ptactice 
what he had pteached by developing his simple style of attrac- 
tive writing. 

By way of introducing Occidental culture, Fukuzawa 
published Seiyo Jijo (Conditions in Western Countries), Sekai 
Kunizukushi (Western Countties), Kysri Zukai (Natural Laws in 
Diagrams) and many other books, including translated works. 
Through these publications he brought to the attention of the 
Japanese people the political, social, economic, cultural and 
other systems prevailing in the different Occidental countries. 
Then by turning out Gaksmon no Susumé and othet books of 
the same type, he strove to popularize the intensive study of 
modern science. 

After Fukuzawa, mention may be made of Keiu (Masanao) 
Nakamuta (18321890), though he was not as popular as the 
former and though his achievement and influence were not so 
gteat as the former’s. While Fukuzawa had a vast range of 
knowledge almost encyclopedic in nature, Nakamuta eatned 
national fame by engaging himself in translating most faithfully 
a seties of important Occidental works, among which the one 
that was read widely was Saikoka Risshihén published in the 
fourth yeat of Meiji. It was a Japanese translation of Samuel 
Smiles’ Self-Help. ‘This translated version is, indeed, epochal 
in the history of the translated literature of Japan, for in it the 
translator has painstakingly and accurately rendeted into Japan- 
ese every English word and phrase used by Smiles. He also 
translated Smiles’ Character in the same vein under the title of 
Seiyo ‘Hinkoron. Then Amané Nishi (1826-1894), belonging 
to the group of translators engaged in publishing the ma- 

azine Meiroku Zasshi, came out with his translated work Shinri- 
gaku (Psychology). Fukuzawa, Nakamura, Nishi and others 
of the early Meiji period were pioneers in the field of populariz- 
ing in the country Western literature, particularly English 
literature. 

It is to be botne in mind that the translated literature of 
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the early Meiji petiod was not literatute in the pute sense of 
the term ; it was rather a collection of reading matters introduced 
to the Japanese people for theit enlightenment. The expansion 
of the political and social activities of the Japanese people and 
also the progress of Japanese culture brought about by the 
digestion of the translated literature of the eatly Meiji period, 
however, cteated a matked demand for pure modetn literature. 
In the meantime, the natural sequence of the publication of trans- 
lated works was the tise of a tendency to study European lan- 
guages on one side and develop 2 movement for upholding 
people’s liberty on the other. For that reason such European 
works which met with the political aspiration of the intel- 
ligentsia were translated. Furthermore, as the political and social 
changes enabled the people to indulge in individualistic way 
of thinking, translation of Occidental fictions treating the frailty 
of human life or its viccissitudes, or those containing romantic 
episodes, came to be welcomed by the reading public. 
In the eatly Meiji eta, the public demand for the translated 
versions of Occidental fictions was so great that it was found 
impossible to satisfy it. Hence, many imperfect and inaccurate 
translated works appeated on the market side by side with good 
ones. ‘The major patt of the demand was in respect of English 
literature. The works of Edward Bulwer Lytton, Benjamin 
Disraeli, William Shakespeare, Walter Scott and other English 
writers wete translated, and so also Thomas Moote’s Usopia, 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and the like. 
Among the works of Shakespeate, King Lear, Merchant of Venice 
Julius Ceaser, As You Like It, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Tales 
of Winter, Measure for Measure and some others wete translated. 
According to Shinzabuto Miyajima, the principal European 
fictions translated between the tenth and twentieth years of Meiji 
totalled sixty-two comptising twenty-eight British, twenty 
French; five Italian, two each German, Russian, Spanish and 
Persian, and one Dutch. 
The translated literature of the eatly Meiji era, among othet 
things, acquainted the Japanese public with the scientific ac- 
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complishments of the West, as well as with its scientific vision as 
exposed in the works of Jules Verne, besides creating an admirta- 
tion for Occidental civilization and culture. Also by inttoduc- 
ing fictions of political interest such, for instance, the works 
of Disraeli and Lytton, it initiated a hankering after pure litera- 
tute. Then those reproduced dealing with the rights of the 
people as a means of keeping up the agitation for the promulga- 
tion of the present Constitution brought to the shores of Japan 
the revolutionaty thought of France and the nihilistic concep- 
tion of Russia. Aside from these tendencies, while the publica- 
tion of the works of Shakespeate and Scott inculcated a strong 
desire to appreciate pure literature of the romantic type, the 
release of summatized and adpated translated works gave birth 
to what is now called “‘translation-compilation” literature. It 
will, therefore, be observed that while many of the early 
translated works had been of great service to the building of 
Japan as a modern nation, some of them had served as the 
source of internal friction and political confusion. 

From the viewpoint of social history, the Meiji Restoration 
can be characterized as the victory of capitalism over feudalism ; 
but from the standpoint of ideological history, it has to be te- 
cognized as the culmination of a struggle fot fostering individual- 
ism aimed at the materialization of the freedom of the individuals 
in evety walk of life by severing the bonds of the ancient culture 
of the classical Chinese type. In the field of literature, the aspi- 
tation for modern individualism was discernible in the basic 
opetation of the reform of the literary style carried out by the 


-enlightened writers of the early Meiji era. Consequently, 


translated literatute, which in the pre-Meiji days more or less 
followed the Chinese style, now gradually came to adhere to 
the spoken language type. Finally, Futabatei Haségawa (1864- 
1909) and Bimyo Yamada (1868-1920) proposed the acceptance 
of the principle that the written style and the spoken style are 
one and the same. The movement to make the written and 
spoken styles one setved as the cornet-stone of the inception 
of the modern literature of Japan in the post-Meiji era. It is 
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said that such 2 movement originated being influenced by Oc- 
cidental literature. Concerning his motive for proposing the 
unity of the written and spoken styles, Yamada wrote as follows : 
What is the motive for this reform? It is the fact that I have realiz- 
ed that the languages of the West are one both in the spoken and written 
forms. Another point is that, when one opens a book on the history 
of English literature, one invariably finds that it contains a portrait of 
Chaucer, who insisted upon the use of the colloquial style and, thus made 
a great contribution to the laying of the foundation of the present-day 
English language. I am determined to be as active in the litreary field 
as Chaucer by writing in the colloquial style. Some time ago, Professor 
Basil Hall Chamberlain wrote an article in the Romanji Zasshi declaring 
that civilization and the unity of the spoken and written styles are 
inseparable, and thus he urged the need of making the written and 
spoken styles one. 

In the twenty-first year of Meiji, Yamada translated Hamlet 
in spoken Japanese, and this was the fitst attempt made in the 
country to tender such a difficult drama into the colloquial 
language. He also exerted much efforts to transplant the Euto- 
pean style of writing into the Japanese system of writing, 
but his efforts temained confined to the experimental stage. On 
the other hand, Haségawa, by artistically translating works of 
western European literature, developed anew translation techni- 
que. He, however, became famous as an attistic translator of 
the masterpieces of Russian authors. To be exact, he was an 
authority on Russian literature in his time. By translating a 
section of T urgenev’s Sportsmans Sketches under the title of 
Aibiki (Rendezvous) in July of the twenty-first year of Meiji, 
he gave a new impetus to the rendering of western European 
literary wotks into Japanese. He studied Russian at the Tokyo 
Foreign Languages School from the foutteenth to the seven- 
teenth yeats of Meiji. Later, he became a govetnment official 
and a newspaperman. He died in the forty-first year of Meiji 
on his way home from Russia, while the ship in which he was 
travelling was passing through the Indian Ocean. He has left 
behind admirable translated vetsions of the various works of 

Turgenev, Gorky, Tolstoy, Gogol, V.M.Gatshin, L.N.Andteyev 
and other Russian writers, which ate referred to as the classics 
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of Meiji literature to this day. Through his original and trans- 
lated works, he has tevealed the real merits of the colloquial 
style and tealistic writing. 

Haségawa was a gteat exponent of realism ; he had thotough- 
ly mastered the Russian 'technique of depicting realism, and 
so he transplanted into Japanese literature the realistic and psy- 
chological descriptions of Russian literature, particularly the 
minuteness of observation, thereby enriching the literature of 
the Meijiera. In an essay on concrete description and psycholo- 
gical description, he explained the difference existing between 
sutface depiction and psychological narration and asserted that 
in a true literary work these two types of description must be 
given full play, with emphasis being laid on character portrayal. 
Katai Tayama (1871-1930), one of the representative writers 
of the Japanese school of naturalism, in an article describing 
modern fictions records the first impressions he had received by 
reading Haségawa’s .Aibiki. He says: 


What an impression of strangeness and wonderfulness the transla- 
tion and also the spoken-written style used in translation gave to the 
literary youth of the time! What a sense of surprise and queer fancy it 
gave to the intelligent sections of the time! I was one of those who was 
utterly astonished at reading it..... “* Well, it seems such a style can 
be used if one tries—so minute, so accurate, so detailed,’ I could not 
help saying. 


Among those authors, besides Haségawa, who have pto- 
duced artistic translated works and have contributed to the 
development of the modern literature of Japan, Shoyo Tsu- 
bouchi (1859-1939) and Ohgai Mori (1862-1922) occupy top 
places. Tsubouchi earned national fame by penning Shoséisa 
Shingni (Essence of Fictions) based on the new literary theory 
of the modern age. He appeared on the literary arena of Japan 
in the nineteenth yeat of Meiji, when the new literary theory 
of the modern age was quite unknown. In his Shosétsu Shinui, 
he elaborated upon the artistic phases of western European 
literature, laying added stress on the esthetic charm and grace 
of English literature. This work introduced into Japan for 
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the first time a new theory on novel-writing based on the esthe- 
tics of western Europe ; it pointed out that a novel has a positive 
meaning to humanity, and that it has not only entertainment 
value, but educational and moral value, too. Other points 
mentioned in it are that realism plays a supetiot rdle as a literary 
technique, that the spirit of prose is the guiding spirit of modern 
literature, and that character portrayal and psychological 
descriptions ate essential to fiction-writing. ‘Tsubouchi has 
translated into Japanese the entite works of Shakespeate, the 
work being done from the twentieth ot thirtieth year of Meiji 
to the tenth yeat of the present era of Showa, when he passed 
away. 


The translation of English literature into the Japanese 


language and the direct influence of English literature on the 
evolution of modern Japanese literature teached theit zenith 
during the period from the first year of Meiji to the twentieth 
ot twenty-sixth year of the same era. But following the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95, the influence of European literature 
other than English came to the fore. It was about this time 
that Ohgai Moti made his debut in the literary world of Japan 
through the magazine Shigarami Zohshi. He was an atmy 
surgeon well versed in the German language. He not only 
introduced German literature into Japan, but also those of 
France, Russia and America. In his Minawashu, there ate 
sixteen selected translated pieces of famous European authors, 
including selections from the writings of Alphonse Daudet, 
Kleist, Goethe, Lessing, A. T. Hoffmann, Heine, Tolstoy, 
Turgenev, Pedro Calderon de la Balca, Arving, Bret Harte 
and Shakespeare. Of his numerous translated works, the one 
that greatly influenced the literature of Japan was his SokRyo 
Shijin (Improvisator) adopted from the original by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. It was published in the thirty-fourth year 
of Meiji and is counted among the classics of Meiji literature. 
In the second yeat of Taisho, he translated in full Faust. The 
works of Ibsen, Strindberg and A. Schnitzler have also been 
translated by him. In addition, he has popularized the German 
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esthetics in Japan by publishing summarized versions of 
Aesthetik by Kat] R. E. von Hartmann, of the works of Johannes 
Volkelt and of Aesthetik by Theodor Lipps. 

Apart from the afore-stated translator-authors, among 
those who were active in the cause of translated literature in the 
Meiji era mention should be made of Ro-an Uchida (1868- 
1929) who translated Crime and Punishment by Dostoyevsky, 
Resurrection by Tolstoy and other European stories ; of Shizuko 
Wakamatsu (1865-1896) who rendered into Japanese Little 
Lord Fauntleroy by Frances Hodgson Burnett—a translated 
wotk, which, besides becoming a model for the writing of 
family stories in the Meiji era, stimulated the translation of 
Eutopean children’s literature; of Shikén Morita (1860-1896) 
who by tendering into Japanese Jules Vernes’s Two Years’ 
School Holiday created a new demand for the appreciation of 
children’s literature; and of Bin Uyéda (1874-1916) who tran- 
slated a collection of modern European poetry under the 
title of Kaicho-on, which is acknowledged as a classic of Meiji 
literature. 

After the thirtieth year of Meiji, there occurred a sudden 
expansion in the publication of the translated versions of the 
choice literary works of Europe. The naturalist movement 
that got under way toward the end of the same era and the new 
idealistic movement that followed in its wake were considerably 
affected by the literary trends and ideas of modern European 
literature. In the Taisho eta, the propagation of translated 
literature showed no marked sign of abatement. By this 
time the translation technique had been so highly developed 
that it became a foregone conclusion that sooner or later or- 
dinatily capable translators would be able to undertake 
translation of foreign books quite creditably. This explains 
why in the current era of Showa translation of foreign books 
ate being mostly done by translators who are not authors of 
repute. While in the Meiji eta the need of translator-authors 
of outstanding merits was felt, such a need practically disap- 
peated by the end of the Taisho eta with the regularization 
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of translation work and with eat of any difficulty 
in the understanding of foreign booss. 

: The translated oun of modetn Japan embraces almost 
all the important and well-known works of the vatious Occiden- 
tal countries. It includes complete of selected versions of he 
wotks of Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Turgenev, Gogol, Gorky 
and other Russian authors ; the wotks of such French authots 
as Stendhal, H. de Balzac, E. Zola, Maupassant, Flaubett, 
A. Gide, Ploust, Allan and Valery ; the German literary books, 
among others, by Goethe, Heine, Schiller, G. Hauptmann, 
Thomas Mann and Herman Hesse; the Ametican literary 
works patticuatly by Emerson, E. A. Poe, Upton Sinclair 
and T. S. Elliot; and the gems of English literature, especially 
those penned by Dickens, Jane Austen; Bronté sisters, T. 
Hardy and A. Huxley. The classical wotks of Europe as 
repesented by F. Rabelais, Pushkin, Moliére, Dante and 
Cervantes, as well as the ancient works of such authors as 
Homer, Virgil, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and other 
Greek and Roman writer of old times have also been rendeted 
into Japanese. From this wide scope and variety of Japan’s 
translated literature one can easily understand why it exists as 
an important branch of national literature. 
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By ICHIRO KURATA 


T° a petson susceptible to the beauty of Nature, rural Japan 

is bound to strike as a vast stretch of chatming woodland. 
For the rustic countty-side of Japan abounding with wood-co- 
vered hills and dales presents to the view a sylvan panorama 
which, indeed, has an itresistible natural attraction. When one 
travels through the villages of Japan one will notice that the 
mountains and fields ate roofed over, as it were, with dense 
clustets of trees, and that the simple rustic houses of the villagers 
ate enclosed in deep green foliages of cryptomeria and other 
ttees. ‘The Japanese longing to live constantly in association 
with trees, plants and flowers is due to theit unique national 
trait of admiting Nature in utter abandonment. In a sense, 
the Japanese people may be regarded as passionate woodlanders 
and dalesmen. To what extent they ate profoundly attached 
to theit chains of woods is revealed in the traditional custom of 
marking certain forests as the “abodes of deities.” 

Rambling through northern Japan, particularly through the 
Hokuriku district, one can obsetve along the tanges of hills 
and the unbroken stretch of plains sparsely populated villages 
ensconced in thick green forests. Consequently, one finds 
oneself as though in front of a virgin forestland unspoiled by 
the hands of man. Again, when one passes through these thinly 
scattered villages in the winter season, when they lie buried 
under the mantle of snow, one will probably feel lost or forlorn 
by looking at the changeless; desolate and dreary scenety. In 
each season tural Japan manifests a typical beauty which har- 
monizes with the changing mood of Natute. Perhaps the 
topogtaphical grace of Japan is most graphically unfolded during 
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autumn and spting when the characteristic woodland beauty 
emerges on the surface to eladden the hearts of the people and 
to make them esteem Nature as well. 
In northern Japan those clustets of trees surrounding the 
outer enclosutes of houses are called ¢ yashiki-bayashi ”? (te- 
sidential woods). ‘The “‘ yashiki-bayashi ”? have openings on the 
southern side to let in the watm sunshine. On the other hand, 
they practically encircle the dwellings which ate laid out in a 
hooked shape ot in a sttaight line. The notable peculiatity 
is that both the dwellers and their horses live under the same roof. 
Such a peculiatity has developed owing to the long-standing 
habit of remaining prepated throughout the yeat for meeting 
the rigours of winter. When a family on account of ill-fortune 
is obliged to sell its farms, lands and forests, it holds on to its 
residential wood to the last and parts with it only when it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to do so. It is a northern belief 
that if a family disposes of its residential wood not only will it 
be shaming the family ancestors, but it will inevitably cause the 
downfall of the household. This explains why the northern 
villagers ate deeply attached to their “‘ yashiki-bayashi,” which 
constantly remind them of their duty of looking after the welfare 
of their households, and thus set the minds of their ancestors 
at rest. Moreover, the “‘ yashiki-bayashi” during winter serve 
the purpose of protecting the houses from fierce snow storm and 
during summer they provide the houses with cool and green 
shades. “The branch and sub-branch families of a northern 
household come to visit the main family from near or far on such 
occasions as New Yeat, Bon Festival, village festivals, wedding 
cetemonies and funerals and invariably admire the residential 
wood animated by a ptofound family sentiment. 

In Kyushu during the flowering spring season the shrubby 
forests of “‘tsubaki”? (camelia japonica) with white blossoms 
ptesent a spectacle very pleasing to the eye. In old times, 
“tsubaki’”? was put to a number of important uses by the 
Kyushu people. Fort instance, a kind of good cooking oil 
was obtained from its hard brownish fruits “ katashi?? and 
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also a kind of hair oil which was generally called camelia oil. 
In addition, a kind of lighting oil was extracted which was used 
duting festivals connected with village shtines. Even now the 
custom of extracting camelia lighting oil prevails in many a 
locality of Kyushu. Each of such localities still preserves a 
common village mountain called “tomyo-yama ” (lighting oil 
mountain), whetefrom camelia lighting oil is obtained for the 
use of festival lights. There are still several places in western 
Japan where the free collection of “katashi” is prohibited. 
In each of these places the villagers are permitted to gather 
“‘katashi”’ on a fixed day which is called “‘ tsubaki no kuchi-aké,” 
or gathering of camelia day. In other parts of Japan, came- 
lia fruits ate known as “ kinomi,”’ or fruits of the tree. As 

this expression is used to differentiate camelia fruits from other 

fruits, it must be said that camelia and its fruits bear an intimate 

relation to the daily Japanese life. When the “ yashiki-bayashi ” 

tradition of northern Japan and the “tsubaki” tradition 

of westetn Japan are seen from a single point of view, it becomes 

at once obvious that they are very closely bound up with the 

tutal life and living of the people. To speak in another form, 

these two ttaditions expose an inseparable relationship between 

the trees of Japan and the Japanese life. 

Throughout the countty-side there ate numerous sacred 
trees and they ate known as ‘“‘shimboku.” The ancient belief 
is that in remote times Adm (deities) descended on these trees 
and made them sacred. From this belief sprang up the custom 
of wotshipping trees as the “ abodes of the deities of woods.” 
During the performance of the numerous ancient village festivals 
that ate extant the villagers offer their obeisance to “ shimboku ” 
and, therefore, these trees are of much mote significance than 
the Christmas tree or “‘ May pole” of Western countties. The 
sacred ttees within the compounds of a village shrine are clearly 
matked with “shiménawa” (sacred festoons). Then in a 
rural locality certain trees in the neighbouring forests have been 
left uncut from generation to generation because of the ttadi- 
tional belief that they ate the dwelling places of kémi. Such » 
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trees ate to be found in the various provinces of Japan. 

In old times thete had prevailed in southern Kyushu a 

curious but interesting custom of ascettaining whether a tree 
was sacred or not. A wood-cuttet, on deciding to cut down 
a patticular tree, would leave his “yoki”? (hatchet) leaning 
against its base. The following day he would return to the 
tree and if he found the hatchet had not fallen down on the 
ground, he would take it as a sign that the tree was a common 
one and could be cut down ; on the other hand, if he found the 
hatchet had fallen down on the ground, he would take it that a 
deity was tesiding in it, and so it should be regatded as sacted. 
This custom is called “yoki-taté,” or hatchet leaning. In 
Yakunoshima it is still practised in felling large trees. At 
Akuséki-jima, not fat from it, the ceremony is completed not 
on the following day but on the same day. In this locality the 
hatchet is placed standing by the trunk of a tree whose felling 
is intended and then the incantation called “ Yoshida no yoki” 
(hatchet of Yoshida) is uttered three times. If the hatchet 
thereupon falls down the tree is matked as sacted, if not it is 
cut down. ‘The origin of this custom is not exactly known. 
However, it is believed to have been thought out and taught 
by some descendants of the Yoshida family of Kyoto that had 
occupied a prominent position in Shinto citcles of the middle 
ages. ‘The custom is intended to mean that the hatchet is one 
belonging to the Yoshida family that was used to cut down ttees 
during Shinto festivals. 

In the mountain villages scattered along the Osumi penin- 
sula in southern Kyushu there had existed in the past another 
custom of finding out whether a tree was sacred or not. A 
woodman before cutting down a ttee used to ascertain whether 
its leaves scattered down freely or not; if the leaves scattered 
down freely, he would not cut it recognizing it as an abode of 
a deity, if not he would cut it. This custom and the two others 
mentioned above distinctly point out that the Japanese people 
from the remote past have been venerating trees, and that 
they have developed the unique characteristic of living in com- 
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panionship with trees as part of their daily life. The Japanese 
people of the old in marking down inviolable trees attached 
significance also to those which had uncommon shapes and 
forms. Especially the wood-cutters regarded the extraordinary 
forms and shapes of trees as palpable signs of theit sacredness. 
For example, they refrained from felling trees branching out in 
three forks, trees with one branch pointing due east, irees 
branching out in two forks a little above the ground, ttees 
with main trunks swinging to the south or north and allowing 
sunshine to pass through, and trees forming loop-windows 
owing to the junction of branches at some heights. On 
account of such tespect paid to trees, it is but natural that 
the plant life and the life of the Japanese people should reflect 
an indivisible relationship. 

In plains and in towns the ancient people of Japan construed 
uncommonly-shaped pines or cherty trees as visible indications 
of theit sacredness. Ifa pine tree or a cherry tree was seen bran- 
ching out sideways and not growing upwatd, thereby tesembl- 
ing the shape of an umbrella, they at once regarded such a tree 
as the abode of a deity. Furthermore, if a pine had drooping 
branches, such a phenomenon was believed to signify the com- 
ing of the spitit of the heaven to the eatth. This belief might 
have been affected by the ancient idea regarding divine children 
standing under sacred trees and predicting the coming of im- 
portant events in the world—an idea which, too, might have 
influenced the ancient thinking of considering the disappearance 
of a child after dusk as a sign of its being cattied away by a 
deity for a sacred purpose. At the same time, if a cherry tree 
was found with branches drooping down almost to the ground, 
it was immediately deified. In the Shinano plains and in 
the central districts of Japan one can see a fare vatiety of cherry 
trees with branches almost touching the ground in the com- 
pounds of various shrines and cemeteries. They have been 
especially [planted in such places as tokens of their sacredness 
and ate not found in the gardens of ordinaty dwelling houses. 
Then there is what is called “ téngu kuti ” (goblin chestnut tree) 
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in Shinano Prefecture. Because its branches droop to the 
ground, it has been acknowledged as sacred. It is to be noted 
that there are forests in the Shinano plains where chestnut 
trees of this type exist plentifully, and that they have never been 
touched by the villagers for fear of defiling them. Until a few 
yeats ago, “ Shi” (pasania) trees, which had branches like 
drooping willow trees, wete regarded as possessed of spirits in 
a mountain hamlet in Kyushu. In this connection, it will not 
be out of place to mention that artists of the modern Kanoh 
school generally depict ghosts under willow branches. 

Among the interesting trees connected with the people’s 
faith, there is the *‘ énoki”’ of the Chinese nettle-tree pattern. 
In all parts of the country “ énoki” trees can be seen. They 
have been left unfelled from feudal times in the corners of the 
residences of ancient families and by the sides of the mileposts 
along the old highways. In some districts, Echigo or. Izumo 
for instance, shrines have been made of “ énoki” wood. In the 
western part of Hoki Province it is customary on the New Yeat’s 
eve to burn “ énoki”? wood in the family fire-place. In certain 
ateas of Kanto Provinces it is a usual practice during New Year 
to use “ énoki’? branches to make the ornament called “‘ mo- 
chibana” (rice-cake flower) to indicate the ripening of tice. In 
Tohoku, or rather in northeastern Japan, there is a custom of 
using at least one “‘ énoki” log in the construction of a shrine. 
Although “ énoki”? wood is of such texture and nature that it 
can never be used as a fitting building material, it is nevertheless 
used in shrine consttuction for the teason that “ énoki” is 
connected with the people’s faith. The oldest tree to be 
seen in the precincts of a shrine is usually a “ énoki.” 

Tn the Toyoda district of Aki Province there is a custom 
of foretelling the harvest by looking at ancient “ énoki” 
was Boe the scandent ances “El 

; gins to grow new leaves, such a 
phenomenon, the villagers believe, foretells that there will be 
good harvest. This foretelling is called “yo hakari no énoki,” 
or tice crop telling “ énoki.” The Few: haste 

ets of the Toyoda 
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disttict use the term_yo in speaking of the rice crop ; hence they 
say yo-ga yoi (yo is good) or yo-ga warui (\J0 is poor) as the case 
may be. In other parts of the country there ate customs of 
telling the yeat’s crop by means of trees other than “ énoki.” 
In acertain locality in Akita Prefecture the “ tamo ” trees situated 
in the compounds of shrines are called “ sakudaméshi no ki,” 
or ctop-ptoving trees. The budding time of these trees is 
tegatded as the fitst rice-transplanting season and the twentieth 
day after the fall of their leaves is considered’ as the time when 
the first thunder would come. 

There is a village in Oki Island where there are cherty trees 
known as “ yononaka sakura” (cherry trees of the world or cherry 
trees of the crop), and it is believed that when all the ttees blos- 
som the ctop for the yeat would be good, otherwise very poot. 
The expression yoronaka in this case means good ot poot harvest. 
Not only the farmers of Japan reckon the prospect of their har- 
vest by means of trees, but also the fishermen do so to have 
inklings of their catches. The hunters of southern Kyushu 
have a saying that when “ ashibi” is in full bloom wild boats 
are bound to become active. Such a use of a plant season for 
knowing the hunting season has been very extensive throughout 
the country. 

In the neighbouthood of Nagoya, Owari Province, there 
has been a custom since very old days to plant a “fuku énoki” 
(lucky “énoki”) on the “inui” (northwestern) side of a 
dwelling house, the direction which is believed to be exposed 
to evil omens. By planting the lucky “énoki” the house is 
protected from the danger of things evil. This custom tesem- 
bles the practice of having ‘‘ yashiki-bayashi ” mentioned earlier. 
In Kyushu there is a custom of planting a miniature wood in 
the northwestern area of a tesidence called “ kohshin-bayashi ” 
(northwestern wood), wherein is enshrined the deity of the land. 
The “kohshin-bayashi” is never cut down ; it is kept intact from 
genetation to generation. The family name of “ Enomoto ” 
popularly prevailing in the Kumano district of Kii Province is 
believed to have developed from the custom of holding religious 
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festivals under “‘ énoki” trees. The expression éwoki appears 
to convey the sense of either a good tree or a happy ttee. Stran- 
gely enough, in the Itabashi watd of Tokyo there is a “ énoki” 
tree with the name of “ énkiti énoki” (divorce “ énoki”). 
In the Yedo period no wedding procession used to pass by it. 
This is, however, only instance where “‘énoki” has been 
used for a purpose other than sacred. 

_ The indivisibility between trees and the Japanese life can be 
discerned further from the presence of numerous “ yataté no 
ki” (atrow-sttuck tree) or “‘ yataté sughi” (artow-struck cryp- 
tomeria) that are to be seen in the precincts of the Haruna 
Gongén Shrine, as well as in Joshu and other districts of eastern 
Japan. It seems that warriors in the feudal petiod shot arrows 
into the trunks of ctyptomeria trees to anticipate the results of 
theit expeditions. In consequence, atrow-heads ate still found 
embedded in such trees. They are to be found not only within 
shtine compounds, but also at provincial mountain passes and 
provincial mountain boundaty ranges. Afterwards the term 
Jataté was used in the naming of many places. For instance 
in Akita Prefecture there ate many tidges commonly known 
as “‘yataté togé.” In the Sénboku disttict of Akita Prefecture 

not so long ago was found a latge arrow-head, measuting one 
foot, embedded in a tree. Once when an attow-sttuck = to- 
metia tree was cut down for building a ship, there was a an 
iron attow within it. Almost all the arrow-struck trees eae 
some tales attached to them. Particularly popular are those 
connected with the exploits of Yoshi-iyé Minamoto and ae 
famous wartiots of the middle ages. Besides “ yataté no ki,” 
there ate to be seen in eastetn Japan “oto no ki,” or si ick 
driven trees, which are mostly conspicuous Be th ais nae 
boundaries in the regions where the Suwa Myoii Sh Hants 
had flourished. In most cases, a sickle j z Sete os re 
the trunk of an old tree believed iaeeeieas eee: 
dary line of a district. Thi ee i ee Sdeniaaccare ew 
é s is : 
current in the localities “oneeeed Pichon ss ag Pea 
that the custom of “oto no ki” origi aie (Pa et 
Originated when a titualist, 
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who was blind-folded; struck a sickle into the trunk of a tree 
in a sort of religious ecstacy. 

Even in those districts where the Suwa Myojin Shrine faith 
had not made headway, there was a custom of striking a sickle 
into a tree ttunk for praying to kami. In the Ecchu district 
shere is extant a “ kama-matsu ” (sickle pine tree) named after 
this custom. In the Usa Takusén-shu, an ancient document 
dealing with the famous Usa Hachiman Shrine of Kyushu, it 
is recorded that in a sacted tree situated within the shrine 
compounds there had dwelt a deity, and that the tree was 


selected and made sacred for the residence of the deity by’ 


shooting an attow ot by driving a sickle into it. 

Among the trees selected for enshrining deities there was 
one called “nanja monja” and the other “ kusu > (camphot 
tree). The very queer exptession anja monja, otiginating in 
the middle ages, is now used in the sense of “what is it?” 
in various districts. ‘The same expression is found in the dialo- 
gues of the Ayoghén (comic plays) of the middle ages. Tt was 
used to convey the idea of “ it is spitit or sacted.”’ In the middle 
ages there was a custom of not uttering anything sacted by 
mouth ; a sacred thing was denoted by the wotd mono, literally 
meaning “it,” though it intrinsically meant the spiritual world. 
Therefore, those trees which were designated as “ nanja monja” 
were highly respected by the general populace, for they were 
looked upon as the abodes of deities. The designation came 
into vogue when the lay people said manja (what is it?) and got 
the reply monja (it is it), that is, “it is a sacted tree, because it is 
the dwelling of a deity.” In some districts the “ nanja monja ” 
trees ate known as “‘nanashi no ki,” or nameless trees. This 
also developed owing to the custom of not uttering the name or 
names of the sacted trees by mouth. It can be compared to 
the traditional practice of calling the shrine girls, who perform 
tituals, ‘‘nanashi-yubi” (nameless fingers)." 

Not all the varieties of trees can be planted in Japanese 
gatdens. There ate trees, which being regarded as sacted, are 
not allowed to be planted in gatdens, while there are others 
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which are not planted simply because they do not conform to 
the Nature-loving view of the Japanese people. For instance, 
such trees as “‘ biwa” (loquat), “shuto” (hemp-palm) and a 
few others ate not planted. Most of those plants that are 
despised have no Japanese names; they are known by their 
Chinese names. On the other hand, the willow with drooping 
branches, the deified wisteria and cryptomeria and the drooping 
cherty and chestnut trees ate not planted in gardens, for they are 
regatded as the abodes of kami. But as against this, pine,camelia 
_and other trees ate most enthusiatsically planted in gardens. 

Camelia now is only admired for its white or pink flowers, 
but formerly camelia flowers were copiously used in shrine 
festivals. Many of the great shrines in the country had long 
lines of camelia trees. To this day the sacred compounds in 
the Shimokita peninsula, as well as in southern Kyushu tetain 
plentiful culsters of camelia trees—a fact which indicates how 
deeply camelia was associated with the religious life of Japan 
in the past. In the precincts of the Tsubaki Myojin Shrine at 
Chikuma, Shinano Province, there still stands an ancient 
camelia tree which is venerated for its long-believed sacredness. 
Then at Katsuraghi in Yamato Province there is still popular 
an old tale concerning how a gteat family came to tuin by 
cutting down a sacred camelia tree. The “aizén tsubaki,” 
an old camelia tree famous in the neighbourhood of Osaka, is 
associated with a traditional belief that when one sends a 
leaf of it to another whom one loves one’s wish is likely to be 
fulfilled. Formerly, the people offered prayers to this camelia 
ttee for the good and prosperity of their near and deat ones, 
but now mostly young people visit it to wish for the success of 
their courtships. 

_ The term tsubo is frequently used in connection with the 
making of Japanese gatdens. In the making of the Imperial 
Gardens at Kyoto such names as “kiti-tsubo” (paulownia 
spot) and fuji-tsubo ” (Wisteria spot) wete used to denote 
He oS el he we oe, 

> g omantic tale written by Murasaki-shikibu, 
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is titled “ Kiti-tsubo.” It is a well-known fact that Lady Muta- 
saki took the suggestion from the Kyoto Imperial Gardens. 
In the central and northern districts of Japan the front yard of 
a farm house is called “‘ tsubo-yama,” “ tsubo-doko,” or “ oh- 
tsubo.” In the mountain hamlets of the Minami Aizu area 
there ptevails a custom of regatding “‘tsubo ” as the place 
where kami appeats and plays and, therefore, it 1s always kept 
clean. Formerly, the front yards of farm houses in Japan used 
to be made as sacted gardens for holding religious festivals. 
Even today in the northeastern part every rural family observes 
New Year in the front yard of the house by performing the time- 
wotn teligious ceremonies and by praying for and celebrating 
the yeat’s good tice crop. In the Mikawa district the petfor- 
mance of the ‘‘ Hana Matsuri” (Flowet Festival), during which 
occasion the “ marobito-gami”’ (guest kam?) of spring wearing 
the mask of a devil is made to appear, is held in the front gardens 
specially selected for the purpose ; and a garden thus selected 
is called the “‘ hana-yado ” (house of flower). Herein 1s revealed 
the reason why in the past restriction was imposed on the plant- 
ing of species of trees in gardens. ' 

An ancient Japanese beli ef has it that a human being can 
attain divinity thirty-three years after his death. It is in- 
teresting to note that in early times to mark the tomb of a dead 
person for thirty-three years only a wooden tablet called “ toba 
was used, but on the thirty-fourth year a tree with branches was 
planted. This ancient custom is still extant in certain districts. 
That sacred trees were planted in the belief to help the dead in 
attaining divinity is certainly a vivid evidence that the Japanese 
people in the past had passionately cultivated the sentiment of 
not patting with Nature even after the termination of the world- 
ly existence. And because of this long-cultivated sentiment the 
Japanese people intuitively and emotionally feel that their life 
is intimately bound up with plant life. 

The woodmen of Japan, when they fell trees, they do not 
cut down the branches, for they do not wish to hurt the spirit 
of the trees. In the Nasu village in Kanto Provinces among pet- 
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sons engaged in buying and selling felled trees, there is observed 
a ceremony of returning to the sellers the branches of the sold 
trees which is called “‘ uraki gayéshi,” or the ceremonyof return- 
ing branches. Since old times the branches of trees have been 
regarded as sacred in Japan. In the Mannyosha, the oldest antho- 
logy of Japan, mention is found of the custom of “ tobusa- 
taté.”” It was practised by the wood-cutters who, after offering 
prayers to the Adami concerned, used to plant branches of young 
trees in places where big trees wete cut down. When one 
recognizes the fact that plant life in Japan is esteemed as sacted 
and that trees offer channels for communing with Nature one 
will find no difficulty in understanding why trees and the mode 
of Japanese living form an undivided part of the national life. 
Japan being essentially a woody country, it is all the mote reason 
why the Japanese people should admire and respect trees for 


the part they play in the order of thi 
Creator. ings of Natute and of the 
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UNITED STATES POST-WAR ECONOMIC PLANS 


Hoisting the Atlantic Charter as theitj front-sign, both Britain 
and the United States are trying to make the world believe as though 
they were sincerely eager to serve the international society by carrying 
into effect the provisions of it. Yet through the holding a series of 
pourparlers on post-war problems they have made clear their intention 
of organizing an Anglo-American system of world control which would 
be insured by the operation of an international machinery something 
like the defunct League of Nations. Both Britain and the United 
States each has a number of irreconcilable after-wat political and 
economic aspirations, and as such, it seems unlikely that hitchless 
co-operation between them can be realized in the post-bellum period. 
Then it is a question whether in the post-bellum period the economic 
interests of America and of the world can be easily made to agree. 

The vatious post-war international plans of the United States 
can be grouped as follows : first, the development of open economy 
based on free competition with the object of enhancing the living 
standard of the American people ; second, the abolition of restricitve 
direct control measures in trade such as import quota, trade monopoly, 
andthe accounts settlement system, and the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of equal treatment in trade without eliminating the customs tariff 
system ; third, the cancellation of exchnage control in the currency 
and banking field and the revival of the free exchange system based 
on the gold standard; fourth, the dissolution of the international 
cattel method with a view to advancing the prices of tin, rubber and 
other key raw materials by monopolizing markets, as well as by effect- 
ing private restrictions on free markets and subjecting to international 
control the resources of such colonies that are monopolized by the 
ruling nations ; and fifth, the recognition of the free use of air bases 
by America in various parts of the world and the granting to her 
the privilege of running international air services in accordance with 
the principle of the freedom of the air for international avaiation. 

The United States has framed these spectacular international 
plans in order to facilitate the progression of her world trade in the 
future in the light of the capitalistic and industrial advancement that 
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has already been attained owing to the war. Although after the 
last World War the productivity of America increased rapidly, the 
domestic demand was found insufficient to absorb the outturn. Con- 
sequently, America turned her attention to the international market 
for the digestion of her industrial goods as a business proposition, 
and so she maintained an isolationist foreign policy. But following 
the world trade depression and the rise of new political and economic 
systems in different spheres, she switched to an interventionist policy 
chiefly to further her economic penetration. And some time after 
the outbreak of the European war, she, by definitely manifesting her 
opposition to totalitarianism, became the “‘arsenal for the Democ- 
racies,” with the result that her war industries expanded six or seven 
folds. ‘Thereafter, with the commencement of the Pacific war, she 
swiftly converted her entire industrial structure on a long-pull war 
footing, and thus she has become the main economic stay of the United 
Nations. Her industrial exapnsion has reached so phenomenal a 
height far exceeding the limits of the home consumption capacity that 
she has tightly calculated that the maintenance of broad-gauge in- 
dustrial prosperity in the post-war period can only be assuted by find- 
ing overseas markets for her surplus productions. One can, therefore, 
easily understand why the United States is so keen on her post-bellum 
international plans. 

After the conclusion of the present war, the United States, having 
full confidence in her mass production technique, will naturally insist 
on free competition in trade. The point is whether she will be able 
to realize that aim. Whatever may be the shape of post-war interna- 
tional trade relations, itis almost cettain that the United States will find 
it extremely difficult to have her way chiefly because other Powers will 
take assiduous care to safeguard their respective international econemic 
andcommercialinterests. In other words, if she aspires to give sttess 
to her foreign trade beyond the bounds of necessity, she will certainly 
find herself hemmed in by such preplexing questions as quotas, cartel, 
barter and special privileges. If, on the other hand, she intends to 
invest funds without revising her external economic policy, the result 
of such investments would be quite the opposite because of the ex- 
change control and the exchange rate cutting methods that are bound 
to be employed. Likewise, if she wishes to advance in international 
aviation, she will find her path none too smooth, because she will ke 
up against the question of non-violation of territorial sovereignty. 
With respect to internationalization of colonial resources, it will be by 
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no means an easy task to dispense with the prior rights and privileges 
of the ruling nations. All these factors disclose that in the path of the 
fruition of America’s post-war plans lies a set of major obstacles 
and complexities that cannot be solved by unilateral action. 


The United States appears altogether to ignore the respective 
positions of Japan and Germany in their spheres of the world. She 
hopes to internationally legalize the order of free economy at the 
expense of Japan and Germany. Is it possible for the United States 
to reconstruct international economy by relying on her own strength 
alone? Does she possess the required economic power to establish 
her system of world trade? She thinks that, by depriving Japan 
and Germany of the opportunity of industrial expansion and by 
maintaining het present rate of heavy industrial productivity through 
the monopolization of the oil resources that form the foundation 
of the strength of a nation, the development of free economy 
suitable to her can be undertaken. With this idea in view, she 
has identified herself with the proposition concerning the “ free- 
dom of access to tesoutces”? mentioned in the Atlantic Charter. 
At the same time, she is sympathetically speaking of the “‘ indepen- 
dence of small nations,’ because she has rightly foreseen that such 
developments in East Asia and in Europe would strenthen her position 
as a front-rank industrial country and, in turn, would give an added 
advantage to sponsor her pattern of international free economy. 
Scarcely it is necessary to say that neither Britain nor the Soviet Union 
would approve a course of this nature which is highly detrimental to 
their international interests. While the United States has adhered 
to the Atlantic Charter with the set purpose of insuring the develop- 
ment of her capitalism in the world on the one hand and of protecting 
her ‘‘ democracy ”’ as a world political ideology on the other, Britain 
has assented to it as a waftime expediency to be assured of continued 
American support until the conclusion of the war. 

Britain’s plan of post-war intenational economy differs widely 
from that of the United States. To be precise, Britain’s plan is based 
on the objective of maintaining the status quo of the British Empire. 
Before the industrial revolution in Britain the disposal of poverty had 
become an acute problem in that country. Today, the great social 
problem of Britain is how to insure the welfare of the people. She 
has adopted the social insurance system and has pledged the execution 
of a full employment policy after the termination of the war as an en- 
deavour to look after the welfare of the people on a better and brighter 
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scale. Previous to the current war, the British people were able to 
maintain their living standard, because they had incomes from sources 
other than trade. At present, due to excessive war expenditures, the 
financial position of Britain has become perilous: Not only has she 
practically exhausted her accumulated funds, but is finding it incteasing- 
ly hard to explore new avenues of income. Faced with such financial 
adversity, she has been compelled to resort to all kinds of borrowings 
from America, and hence she has been obliged to associate herself 
with the post-war plans of her “ big Atlantic neighbour.” Will Britain 
continue to profess her present policy of agreement with Ametica 
after the termination of the war? The general opinion is that Britain 
at that time will show her true colour in respect of international political 
and economic issues. 


Britain on account of the goods and credits received from America 

by virtue of the Lease-Lend Act and owing to the expending of the 
most part of her accumulated funds in the colonial pound areas has 
become a debtor nation to the tune of £5,000,000,000. In view 
of this unhealthy financial position, how is it possible for Britain to 
guarantee the welfare of her people? In the meantime, her shipping 
bottoms have dwindled almost to 9,000,000 tons, or one-half of the 
pte-war total. In addition, the income from shipping, a major soutce 
of revenue, has fallen off a great deal. Under the circumstances, it 
seems that it will not be feasible for Britain to brighten the welfare of 
her people in the post-bellum period. Such a disability, however, 
can be offset either by becoming a subordinate partner of America, 
or by securing substantial loans from that country, or by planning the 
execution of a large-scale trade expansion. The first remedy is out of 
the question, for Britain is not remotely inclined to accept the position 
of alesser partner of America. The second remedy, though it may be 
attempted, will not yield endurable result for the simple reason that 
benefits to be derived from loans are always temporary in character. 
There now remains the third remedy. Since the United States has 
appeared on the world market with a great strength of exporting capital 
and is showing the tendency of usurping the hitherto enjoyed interna- 
tional commercial position of Britain, one can easily visualize what 
fate awaits the future position of British trade. If Britain sides with 
the free economy of America, she will have to put up with the entrench- 
ment of the rule of dollar imperialismin her Empire countries. Kncw- 
ing this, Britain is now engaged in manceuvres to circumvent the post- 
wat expectations of the United States, 
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The American advocacy of free ot open economy goes back to 
the post-depression period when Britain, adopting a protectionist 
policy and going off the gold standard, firmly strengthened the inter- 
British Empire trade relations. America is claiming free economic 
relations in the after-war period, firstly to disorganize the Britisn Em- 
pire economic system, and secondly on the basis of results to be achiev- 
ed in that regard to securethe predominance of the dollar in settling and 
transacting international business. Noted British economist Keynes 
is opposing the free economy of America, because he holds the opinion 
that under it full employment to the people cannot be guaranteed, 
for the attainment of which, he proposes that international trade should 
be balanced at a high level, and that a balanced trade structure should 
be organized to replace the operation of the expansionist international 
accounts balance under the gold standard. That is to say, he suggests 
a proper adjustment of the unbalanced income and outlay by having 
import-surplus countries increasing their exports instead of restricting 
theit imports and export-surplus countries increasing their imports 
instead of reducing their exports. Moreover, he insists upon the 
rejection of the gold standard and the propagation of planned economic 
prosperity with an cye toward self-sufficiency and regionalism. His 
proposition is quite the reverse of that of Ametica, which, in reality, 
seeks to institute a polygonal trade order of the nineteenth century 
type—an order which is highly suited to the development of the world 
capitalism of the United States. It is not surprising that the American 
expetts ate ctiticizing the Keynes economic plan. 


In May last Britain made public a “‘ white paper” in respect of 
fullemployment to her people in the post-war period. In it is disclosed 
a scheme designed to give the post-war finance a function for 
preventing unemployment. This scheme of Britain is fundamentally 
different from the American policy of guaranteeing full employment 
to her people after the war by the creation of an American pattern 
international economic order through the adjustment of the economies 
of other nations. Only point on which they seem to be agteed is 
the industrial dissolution of Japan and Germany which is indispensable 
to the securing of the control of the world market in their hands. 
Britain wants the United States to join her in such an international 
cattel, because she thus desires to prevent America from taking 
unilateral action. If Britain cannot prevent America from taking 
unilateral action, she will be obliged to acknowledge the superior 
position of that country. In the field of shipping, the United States 
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has far outstepped Britain. This is another point which on eae 
Britain concerning post-war shipping expansion. Economicaly ¥ oe 
+t has become transparent that the Unitid States is preparing to repiace 
the sterling bloc with the dollar bloc. aD | 
The economic expansionist objective of Amertica 1s mets 
amount of worry to Britain who is trying desperately to papi a 
Empite economic system on the one hand and tfetain me oo . 
control in the operation of international economy on the ot v : : 
Keynes currency plan which has been given wide publicity is inten : 
to create such conditions as would induce the United cieee fe) 
change her already decided international commercial sages sae 
thermore, the isolationist economic psychology of the ; oe 
people and the democratic politics of Ametica that has to e le 
public will possess much possibility of causing the world to fall ie 
into a big-scale panic and confusion. Because of this possibili e 
Britain is not anxious to have very close telations with the Unite 
States in economic matters. Even then it is absolutely certain that 
Britain after the wat will have to utilize American capital and construc- 
tion materials to rehabilitate the British Empire. The question is, 
how will she secure such advantages without getting into the clutches 
of America? The gtadual unfolding of the international situation 
will supply the answer one way Of the other. 


The economy of Ametica is so radically different from the econ- 
omies of the rest of the countries of the world that it cannot harmonize 
with international economy. If America becomes | the controlling 
agency of international economy, either the world will suffet anothet 
acute depression or there will crop up @ series of inimical econcmic 
confusions through the large accumulation of American cre dits in good 
many countries. The source of such dishaimony lies in the fact that 
the United States has vast natural resources, enormous industrial 
potentiality and fabulous capital. As a result, she is inclined to export 
her products rather than importing products from other counttics. 
This fact has a bearing on the isolationist economic psychology of the 
American people. As the United States is demanding of other coun- 
tries the opening of their markets for her, it is right and propet that 
she in return should throw open her marketstothem. Inthe nineteenth 
century Britain emerged as the foremost economic powet in the world, 
because she succeeded in extending economic advantages to other 

countries on the basis of mutual prosperity. Today, America is tty- 
ing to become the economic master of the world by concentrating the 
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movements of international economy in her hands alone. Not having 
trust in foreign countries, she is not making investments, but exporting 
sutplus products under a credit system which makes importing coun- 
tries indebted to her. In consequence, she is amassing gold, causing 
shtinkage in world credit and facilitating the quick disappearance 
ofthe gold standard. Unless American changes her external economic 
attitude in the post-war period, she will be confronted with much more 
gtave issues than those which she faced after the last World Wat. 


In a way, it can be said that the present global war has broken 
out as a teaction to the economic structute of the United States, which 
contains disturbing elements in the operation of international economy. 
Already the industrial expansion of the United States has become so 
vast that she is most likely to emerge as a potential disturbing factor in 
the post-war economic order. According to a British calculation, 
the export surplus of America after the conclusion of the war is estimat- 
ed to teach $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. If the United States 
in the post-war period demands the payment of the trade balance in 
gold as she had done before the eventuation of the global war, the 
wotld will have to tetutn to pte-wat economic tetrenchments and 
restrictions. It appeats that the United States is not willing to do so; 
she is intending to make large overseas investments after the war. 
The proposal for opening a recovery and development bank is aimed 
at encouraging overseas investments by the American public as a 
measute of mitigating the financial losses to be incurred in the war 
petiod. Though the unbalanced revenue and outlay may be adjusted 
by such investments, the question is whether the United States, emerg- 
ing as a creditor nation in the post-war period, will be able to organize 
an import surplus structure. In this respect, noting the basic fram- 
work of American economy, it can be said without hesitation that the 
United States, who is passionately attached to money complex, that is, 
Mammonism, will not be able to do so, and hence she will create fresh 
economic problems for the world. 

As the post-wat economic plans of the United States mentioned 
earlier appeats well-nigh impossible to execute, she may at the pre- 
liminary stage concentrate her attention on the following three points : 
(1) to develop the resoutces of foreign countries and import foreign 
products, thereby preserving her own consumption resources; to » 
make extensive investments in international enterprises and sponsor 
schemes for her economic expansion on the spot by re-investing the 
profits earned locally ; and (3) to continue the Lease-Lend system and 
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encourage the promotion of cultural enterprises and overseas travelling, 
The realization of these three points have the greatest possibility, 
since Ametican capital has already established itself in many countties. 
The United States appears to be especially interested in extending her 
capitalist control to East Asia, particularly China. The same is het 
intention with regard to India. At the Currency Conference held in 
the summer, Secretary of the Treasuty Morgenthau said that he would 
return the stagnant world economy to the “dynamic form again” 
by making East Asia a “‘new continent.” He, of course, implied 
that the development of the American pattern free economy would 
be initiated in East Asia. To put in another form, Morgenthau hinted 
that the Pacific would be turned into another Caribbean. The currency 
plan adopted at the conference gives China and India positions next 
to the United States, Britain and the Soviet Union. This ranking 
has been made with the ultimate object of controlling the economic 
destiny of those two Asiatic countries, patticularly when America’s 
economic interests in China and India are mounting at a tapid tempo. 


If by any chance the putting into motion of the post-wat economic 
plans of the United States becomes possible, there is no doubt whatso- 
ever that not only will the economic prerogatives of debtor nations 
go out of existence, but also their political independence will be 
threatened. For the maintenance of political and economic stability 
in the wo1ld after the war, it is incumbent on the Unite ‘States to 
reduce her productivity and lend her assistance to the evolution of 
regional solidairity. If the United States makes foreign investments 
to develop mote light industries in the world, she without fearing any 
competition can find a fitting outlet for the export of her surplus capital. 
Such investments will naturally enhance the economic powet of Amet- 
ica in the world on an acceptable basis. On the other hand, if she pet- 
sists in preventing the development of heavy industries in backward 
countries and, at the same time, tries to break up the heavy industrial 
fabrics of the forward nations, the responsibility for the politicial and 
economic chaos in the wotld which is bound to ensue in that event 
would be her own seeking. Such a chaos will not yield any benefit 
to her or to the world at large. The destruction of wealth and produc- 
tion power and the enormous change in debt and credit relations caused 

by the last World War make one to anticipate that there will occut 
a great and prolonged confusion in the post-war exchange and debt- 
credit situation, making the world endute a period of vicious inflation. 
It is highly improper for the United States to frame self-centred post- 
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war economic plans. She ought to engage herself in devising such 

schemes as would automatically fit into the return of world economic 

stability by taking in the just aspirations of different nations. 
—Kaoru Hata (The Gaiko Hyoron, December, 1944)" 


FLAW IN ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


Inasmuch as both Britain and the United States belong to the 
Anglo-Saxon family, it is not surprising that they are collaborating 
with each other in every possible way in order to deprive Japan and 
Germany of their legitimate right to reconstruct their respective 
spheres of the world. They ate firmly holding on to this policy 
obsessed by the ambition of securing the control of the world in their 
hands. But in spite of their close co-operation, Britain ahd the United 
States, because of their different plans for world mastery, are trying 
to outmanceuvre each other. Such a state of affairs consequently 
discloses a fundamental flaw in the make-up of their wartime co-opera- 
tion. The British determination to maintain the stazus quo of the British 
Empite and the Ametican desite to consolidate further her position 
in the world at the expense of the British Empire have brought about 
an irreconcilable confrontation between the two countries. Although 
Britain has become dependent on the United States and has permitted 
the latter to advance her influence throughout the British territories, 
she is nevertheless taking every opportunity to point out that she will 
not countenance a permanent American infiltration into the British 
Empire. 

As far back as August 20, 1940, British Prime Minister Churchill 
speaking at the House of Commons said: “ The co-operation of the 
United States and Britain will flow forever like the Mississippi and will 
nevet stop.” However, in the flow of the Mississippi that represents 
the Anglo-American co-opetation there runs a complicated undercur- 
tent which has made the declared concordance reveal a unilateral 
opportunism on the one hand and temporary wartime expediency on 
the other. The more the American influence filters into the British 
Empire the more the United Kingdom will become apprehensive of the 
ultimate objective of the United States. For the purpose of maintain- 
ing her present military relations with the Soviet Union in a harmonious 
manner, Britain is only requited to acquiesce in the division of Europe 
as desited by her Communist partner ; that is to say, Britain is required 


1 Kaoru Hara is sectional chief in the Wartime Economic Investigation Bureau of 
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not to oppose the germination of Soviet influence in northern, 
eastern and western Europe, as well as in the Balkans. On the other 
hand, in exchange for her dependence on the United States, Britain 
is required to make room for the ascendancy of her ‘* democratic” 
partner in her Dominions and colonies. While her concurrence with 
the Soviet desite would mean a substantial curtailment of her position 
in Europe, her compliance with the Ametican intention would virtually 
mean the disruption of the British Empire. It is obvious that Britain 
is not willing to give the Soviet Union a free hand in northern, eastern 
and western Europe, as well as in the Balkans. If she can take up 
such an attitude toward the Soviet Union, how much more her attitude 

‘toward the United States in reference to the British Empire would 
stiffen can be easily guessed. 


The United States has framed four plans through the execution of 
which she hopes to gain the mastery of the world for herself. They 
are, the control of the Western Hemisphere by intensely propagating 
pan-Americanism, the establishment of a great Anglo-Saxon empite 
by absorbing the British Empire, the entrenchment of the United States’ 
suptemacy in Asia and Europe by relegating Japan and Germany 
to ineffective, subordinate positions, and the encircling of the Soviet 
Union by obtaining control over the world shipping and air lines. 
The first move toward this direction was made when the United States 
secured the lease of military bases in British territories in the Western 
Hemisphere for ninety-nine years. And following the outbreak 
of the Pacific war, not only has she acquited a dominating influence 
in South America through the propagation of pan-Ameticanism, 
but also she has steadily strengthened her voice in the conduct of 
affairs in the British Empire. Moreover, she has penetrated into 
northern Africa, West Asia and Europe with a view to facilitating the 
promotion of her world supremacy. It is unthinkable that Britain, 
who is perfectly aware of the ultimate objective of the United States, 
will allow herself to be displaced from the front bench of international 
politics and economics. That Britain is already taking direct and 
indirect steps to restrain the United States has become apparent. And 
for that reason, too, the faulty nature of the Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion is becoming more and more exposed. 

Needless to elucidate, the British tights in Canada, Australia, 
India, Africa, West Asia and South America ate being encroached 
upon by the United States. The stationing of American troops at 
important points all over the Britsh Empire has offered the United 
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tates a timely opportunity to undermine the controlling power of 
Britain, Furthermore, since Britain has become dependent on American 
military assistance to prosecute the war, she is finding it extremely 
difficult to resent boldly the moves of the United States relative to the 
British Empire, West Asia, South America and even Europe. The 
American demand for controlling the British oil rights in West Asia 
and the desite of the United States to accord Britain a subordinate 
place with herself as the leader as tevealed in such parleys as the Anglo- 
‘American oil conference, the aviation conference, the post-wat tecon- 
sttuction conference and the currency conference held in ptepetation 
for the organization of an Anglo-Saxon world control in the after- 
war period, as well as the steady American intrusion into the British 
Dominions and colonies, all tend to show that America is busy 
levelling the ground for the disintegration of the British Empire. 
The British resolution to preserve her Empire was emphatically 
exptessed by Prime Minister Churchill when he made it clear that he 
would never agree to the liquidation of the British Empire. Then 
British Foreign Secretary Eden stated: “ The British Empire will 
never withdraw from its position of being the world’s strong powet.” 
After that a conference of the Prime Ministers of the British Dominions 
was held testifying to the solidarity of the British Empite. Britain 
resorted to these courses in order to give hints to the United States 
to teftain from meddling in the affairs of the British Empire. 

Underneath the surface of the Anglo-American co-operation 

there exists a sharp conflict of interests. Ever since the late World War, 
both Britain and the United States have been individually trying to 
esablish their hegemony over the world. Following the outbreak of 
the current European war, the United States definitely adopted a policy 
of seizing world supremaey by controlling Britain. And when the 
Pacific wat commenced, she vigorously set in motion this policy and, 
at the same time, determined herself to eliminate Japan and Germany 
from world politics. The Lyttleton incident of June and the recent 
Philips affair are nothing but revelations of the inherent flaw in the 
Anglo-American co-operation. The first was caused when British 
Production Minister Lyttleton said that the United States was responsi- 
ble for the outbreak of the Pacific war. The American newspapet 
World Telegram in an editorial headlined ‘* Lyttleton’s Slander ” 
rematked in substance as follows: 


The Ameticans cannot trust the British entirely. Because the British 
Government did not co-operate with the United States Government at 
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the time of the Manchurian incident and thus failed to support the Nine- 
Power Treaty, a series of incidents leading to the outbreak of the Pacific 
war occurred. The defence of Pearl Harbour was not sufficient, be- 
cause the British Government encouraged the division of the American 
naval strength to both the oceans of the Pacific and the Atlantic. In 
regard to the attitude of the British Government toward the Pacific war, 
the United States cannot yet be free from anxiety. 


No sooner had Lyttleton made his sensational statement than the 
American press considering it a deliberate umbrage began publishing 
biting comments against Britain. The situation finally came to such 
a pass that not only British Ambassador to Washington Halifax con- 
veyed the regret of the British Government to the United States Gov- 
ernment concerning the “‘slip of tongue” of Lyttleton, but the latter 
himself at the House of Commons made a speech in an apologetic vein 
to remove the misunderstanding. The Lyttleton incident, no matter 
how much it may be belittled, clearly reflected that all was not well 
with the Anglo-American Jine-up. 

Not very long ago, President Roosevelt’s special envoy to India 
Philips had to submit his resignation, because the British Government 
took exception to his criticism on the India policy of Britain. About 
that time American journalist Pearson wrote that conflict has arisen 
between Britain and the United States over the Indian question, and 
that the delivery of President Roosevelt’s personal letter to Mahatma 
“Gandhi has been withheld by the British authorities. He also made 
public the gist of the report submitted to President Roosevelt by 
Philips on his mission to India as a special envoy. It revealed that 
Philips is of the opinion that the nationalist Indians do not feel any 
responsibility toward the wat, because the administration has not 
recognized their claims, that they believe that the Atlantic Charter has 
been framed only for the benefit of the white race, and that their grudge 
against Britain is rising. It also quoted Philips’ suggestion that India 
should be ptomised independence at a certain fixed date after the 
conclusion of the war, as well as his view that the United States ou cht 
to intervene in India, despite the British insistence that pein 
should not interfere in the Indian question. From the report of the 
Philips the basis of the India policy of the United States can te limpsed 

Because Philips recommended American intervention in Indian maar 
te noe 
y noted is that the United 


States is extremely eager to mani i 
pulate the Indian questi t 
advantage and to the discredit of Britain. : ane 
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Insisting upon the right of the United States to interfere in Indian 
matters, Senator Chandler took Britain to task and characterized the 
Philips affair as an harmful episode liable to impair the friendly rela- 
tions between America and Britain. Then Karl von Wiegand, editorial 
writer of the Journal-America, wrote that the Indian independence 
question, if left unsettled, was likely to injure the Anglo-American 
telations. He added that Britain “‘ maintains an imperialistic policy 
toward India,” and that the change of time would no longer permit 
such an action. Senator Johnson, too, said: “ The responsibility 
for the confused situation in India rests with the British Government 
as Philips has pointed out.” At this junctute, a noted British parlia- 
mentatian in an article to the New York Times severely assailed the 
criticisms levelled against Britain on the Indian question, firmly opposed 
the interference of the United States in Indian matters and objected to 
the immediate granting of independence to India. Thereupon Senator 
Johnson replied by saying that the Atlantic Charter ought to be actually 
made applicable to India. Some time after, the President of the Indian 
League of Ametica in a proposal suggested the formation of an Indian 
mediation committee composed of delegates from the United States, 
the Soviet Union and China to devise ways and means for the solution 
of the Indian independence question. It is palpable that the United 
States is exhibiting a sympathetic attitude towatd India, primarily 


because she wishes for the entrenchment of her influence there by” 


enfeebling the British hold. No wondet that frequently statements are 
being made in America stressing that “‘the United States is not fighting 
for the maintenance of the British Empite.” 


The United States has taken up the issue of India’s independence 
with one cardinal objective in view, that is, the extension of dollar 
imperialism to that country. She has tightly calculated that as long 
as India remains under British rule it would not be possible for her to 
make the dollar the principal economic power there ; but if British rule 
disappears then the dollar can very easily take the place of the pound- 
stteling. However, she is carefully concealing this ulterior intention 
in otder to gain the friendship of the Indian people. On the other 
hand, she is explaining how India would teap benefit by acquiring 
American credit and economic and industrial assistance. -In addition, 
she is making it known that the wholehearted co-operation of India in 
the wat is of absolute necessity—a co-operation which can be attained 
only by solving the question of independence. In the meantime, 
taking due advantage of the Anglo-American co-operation for the 
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purpose of the war, the United States has stationed troops in India and 
is extending financial and technical aids for the industrialization of 
that country, besides supplying arms and ammunition under the 
Lease-Lend Act and supervising strategic railways. All these moves 
on the part of the United States are especialy designed to render 
smooth the stabilization of her influence in India in the post-war 
petiod. ‘The Nen York Times in describing the part Ametica is playing 
in India went so far as to prognosticate that ‘‘the future of the United 
States has a close beatiing‘on the development of India.” Simultaneous- 
ly, the Chicago Sun asserted : “‘ The United States has been given a great 
responsibility for the independence of India.” Scarcely there can be 
any doubt that the American positive intention to interfere in Indian 
matters has caused Britain to be more cautious about the doings of 
her ‘*democtatic”? partner—a cautiousness which has engendered 
further the defect in the Anglo-American co-operation. 


The flaw in the Anglo-American co-operation can also be observed 
in the manner of theit war prosecution. While Britain is placing major 
emphasis on the prosecution of the war in Europe, the United States 
though bearing the main part of the offensive burden on the western 
front, is attaching supreme importance to the waging of the war against 
Japan in the Pacific sector. Consequently, the United States is 
demanding of Britain the sending of more substantia] reinforcements to 
the Pacific sector. At every conference so far held between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill the former has invariably 
utged the latter to pay more weighty attention to the Pacific front 
That is why Prime Minister Churchill on each occasion has come out 
with a statement saying that “Britain is not neglecting the Pacific war 
theatre.”” It is evident that Britain and the United States are at a 
cfoss-putpose respecting the ratio of importance between the European 
and the Pacific war ateas, even though they are waging offensive 
hostilities on both fronts, This is another reason why ae Anglo- 
American co-operation is not functioning hitchlessly. 

President Roosevelt does not relish at all the policy of Prime 
Minister Churchill to divide Europe into British and Sane spheres 
It seems that Britain is in favour of the dismemberment of Li io 
make the Mediterranean safe for herself. As tegatds Fran ‘ he 
intends to make that country one of the five great nations after ihe : ar 
ae together with herself, the United States, the Soviet Union ee 
= oe do so in order to prevent the United States 

g& her influence to Europe on the one hand and to keep 
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the Soviet Union away from western Europe and the Mediterranean 
on the other. In this respect, too, Britain and Ametica ate at a cross- 
putpose. The United States is hoping for the early recovery of Italy, 
for she is planning to institute her indirect control ovet Europe by 
mutually restraining and balancing the power of Britain, the Soviet 
Union, France, Germany and Italy, and by strongly opposing the 
culmination of an Anglo-French control of western Europe, as well as 
the organization of British and Soviet spheres in Europe. 

Concerning East Asia, both Britain and the United States have much 
mote contradictory projects. As Britain has vested interests and acquired 
territorial rights in China and other parts of East Asia, she is hesitating 
to agree to any plan for the reconstruction of East Asia which would 
tun counter to the ante-bellum status quo. The United States, on the 
other hand, desires to make China the major Power in Hast Asia in 
the post-war petiod as a check against Japan. Britain thinks that the 
emergence of China as a Power not only would do away with her 
vested tights, but also would jeopardize her acquired territorial rights 
such as Hongkong; and hence she is not anxious to commit herself 
wholly to the rebuilding of China as a potential nation: At the same 
time, Britain is aware that if China emerges as the main Power in East 
Asia by receiving the required assistance ftom the United States, her 
position on the continent of East Asia would be subordinate to that 
of America. As she'is not in the least anxious to coutt such a fate, 
the question of East Asia in the post-war period has become a bone of 
contention between her and the United States. Owing to this Anglo- 
American rivalry regarding East Asia, bottlenecks have appeared in 
executing strategic plans acceptable to both countries. Meanwhile, 
queties ate being made in London whether America intends to keep 
those British positions which she has occupied in the course of the 
Pacific wat. For instance, the Sunday Dispatch, London, tecently 
averted: “‘ The United States is hoping to hold even after the con- 
clusion of the wat the British territory she has occupied for the execu- 
tion of the wat with Japan. This is due to the ambition of the American 
capitalists to control the trade of East Asia in the future.” Likewise, 
the British magazine Great, Britain and the East declared: ‘*’ The 
United States is planning to control even after the war not only the 
Japanese mandated islands, but also the various islands in the Pacific.” 

It seems that the United States has decided ona policy of vigorous 
expansion in the Pacific region with the idea of making her encroach- 
ment upon East Asia a durable one. Such a policy is not only inimical 
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to Japan, but also to China, Britain, Australia and New Zealand. 
Just as Britain is opposed to the stabilization of American sway in 
Europe, so she is disinclined to accept the United States as the ‘‘ mistress 
of the Pacific. Once America becomes supreme in the Pacific, Britain 
will find it immensely hard to maintain her control ovet New Zealand, 
Australia and India. Being conscious of this fact, Britain is refraining 
from identifying herself with America’s post-war policies respecting 
East Asia and the Pacific. In the meantime, she is taking every oppor- 
tunity to announce that she is contributing to no small amount to the 
prosecution of the Pacific war. 

Viewed from all these angles, it is clear that the present Anglo- 
American co-operation is of temporary character, for it is putely a 
wartime makeshift. After the war it is certain that friction would 
occut among them. The Wall Street Journal of Ametica has 
already expressed the opinion that the lending of arms to Britain should 
be restricted after the conclusion of the war with Germany. The 
British newspapet Daily Mail has similarly printed a cartoon showing 
Anglo-American rivalry in the post-war world market. Those who 
think that Britain and America have buried the hatchet, so to say, to 
present a joint front in the post-war period would do well to scrutinize 
the framework of the current Anglo-American co-operation, for in that 
case they will be able to detect how faulty it is and how both nations are 
busy preparing unilateral after-war plans. 

—Kuméo Hamada (The Gaiko Jiho, November, 1944)* 


CHUNGKING IN DILEMMA 


The foreign policy of the Chungking régime has as its basic 
factor the continuance of the so-called “‘ war of resistance ” against 
Japan. In his note issued on January 1, 1944, in the form of ‘“‘in- 
structions to the Army and people,” General Chiang Kai-shek dec- 
lated: ‘‘ China in her war with Japan will gain the ultimate victory 
as a democratic nation in full co-operation with Britain and the United 
States. The greatest duty of us in 1944 is to open a general countet- 
offensive of an immense scale against Japan.”” The objective of armed 
resistance against Japan, which was decided upon by General Chiang 
Kai-shek seven yeats ago, became the common aim of Chungking, 
Britain and the United States as a result of the agreement reached at 


1 Kuméo Hamada, formerly of the Domei News Agency, is in the service of the In- 
formation Bureau. 
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the Cairo Conference. Consequently, Chungking’s wat with Japan 
has now merged into the wat of the United Nations against Japan. 
In other words, Chungking’s “war of resistance” against Japan has 
become international in character, and that its resolution to launch 
a general counter-offensive against Japan in concert with Britain and 
the United States has entered the stage of reality. 


While the counter-attacks of Britain and the United States in 
the Pacific sector and Burma are taking on added intensity, Chungking’s 
recent large-scale counter-offensive against Japan has met with a dismal 
failure on account of the swift forestalling operations of the Japanese 
expeditionary forces in China. Yet General Chiang Kai-shek, insisting 
on the agreed Cairo formula, is emphasizing that Chungking’s “ war 
of resistance” against Japan is the common wat of all the United Na- 
tions, particularly Britain and the United States. It seems that, be- 
cause “ China” has been designated as “ one of the four big nations ” 
in the congeries of the United Nations in accordance with the terms 
of the Caito formula, General Chiang Kai-shek has come to believe 
that Britain and the United States ate honour bound to redeem the 
pledge given. The fact that Chungking’s general countert-offensive 
has been nipped in the bud by the Japanese operations since April, 
with Britain and Ametica extending no substantial military help, is 
evidence enough that these two countties have no intention of fulfill- 
ing the promise readily given at the Caito Conference. The defeats 
suffered by the Chungking forces in Honan, Hunan and Kwangsi 
Provinces distinctly reveal that to expect Anglo-American co-operation 
is to ask for something unattainable. The American ait force in China 
has lost a string of strategic airfields owing to Japanese successes. The 
United States, instead of taking upon herself the blame for such losses, 
has already reproved Chungking for its inability to conduct offensive 
engagements against Japan. 

It is British Prime Minister Churchill who led an attack on Chung- 
king for its failure to counter-attack the Japanees forces in China. 
Speaking at the House of Commons on September 29, he stated that 
though we have given Chungking our aid most freely, it is regrettable 
that the Chungking Army is being continuously defeated. Im- 
mediately Chungking not only refuted such a statement, but pointed 
out that the assistance given by Britain was too insufficient for the 
purpose of conducting major operations. It then added that the aid 
from the United States was so small as to equal the quantity of ma- 
terials sufficient for one division of American troops for one week 
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and went on to say that in the Kwangsi battle, because the Japanese 
Army sent a great number of well-equipped troops against the extreme- 
ly inferiorly equipped Chinese forces, the latter had to retreat, and thus 
it put the responsibility for the defeat on the shoulders of Britain and 
the United States. 


No sooner had Chungking made its clarification than President 
Roosevelt alluded to the volumious American supplies that are being 
sent to the hinterland of China. He mentioned that the United States 
**is supplying to China monthly more than 20,000 tons of war materials 
over the difficult air route from northern Butmato Chungking. When 
this fact is known, it would be recognized as a heroic effort.” How- 
ever, he had to clarify that the major part of these supplies was fuel for 
B-2z9 bombers and other planes of the United States ait force in China. 
Consequently, Chungking’s contention that it is not receiving suf- 
ficient war accessories temained untrefuted. Aside from the materials 
supply controversy, articles began to be published in American 
newspapers pointing out the prevalent political disunity in the 
Chinese hinterland as one of the principal causes of Chungking’s 
inability to prosecute intensified military operations against Japan. 
For instance, American military commentator Baldwin wrote: ‘‘Po- 
litically viewed, the Chinese interior is not a unified State.’? On the 
other hand, the Chungking newspaper Ta Kung Pao bitterly complained 
of the smallness of American aid and emphasized that Chungking’s 
contribution to the common war effort was by no means negligible. 
By way of a rejoinder it added: ‘‘ That Japan did not advance to 
California or India immediately after conquering the southern countries 
was becuase the Japanese fighting strength was restrained by the re- 
sistance put up by Chungking. At that time the American public 
opinion was friendly toward Chungking, and the United States lent 
arms and supplies to it. But what was the quantity of such sup- 
plies 2”? 

It is obvious that both Britain and the United States are not ex- 
tending the required assistance to Chungking, though they have te- 
cognized it as their ally in waging the common war against Japan. 
Itis, therefore, natural on the part of Chungking to demand substantial 
wigs ais from the Sere aie ee nations, It cannot remain satisfied 
with empry gestures of sympathy and fendlnes, The points why 
for substantial war aids. It seems that patie. eer a S demiaee 

SAS they Sack Chun ki at, prior to extending full-throttle 
>» they gking to settle its differences with Yen-an and, 
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at the same time, raise the fighting efficiency of its forces by dint of its 
own efforts. In other words, they want Chungking to fight theit 
battle against Japan on the continent. No wonder that they expressed 
their dissatisfaction at the collapse of General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
general countet-offensive against Japan, and the United Press corte- 
spondent at Kunming wrote that “the general countet-offensive has 
been ctushed like a frail flower vase.” Although General Chiang 
Kai-shek has declared that Chungking is co-operating with Britain 
and the United States, the latter two nations are not wholly collaborat- 
ing with the former, for their attitude toward it is that “ Chungking 
should be utilized for the purpose of their war against Japan and should 
not be trusted ot made strong.” This has not only increased the dilem- 
ma of Chungking, but has compelled it to go on with its ‘* war of te- 
sistance” against Japan as best as it can without expecting enormous 
assistance from Britain and the United States. 

The Anglo-American attitude of not extending full-hearted co- 
operation to Chungking cannot be regarded as an advantage to Japan. 
It is plain that both London and Washington have taken and are 
taking steps to keep Chungking engaged in fighting with Jee 
until they are able to turn the war situation in East Asia decide y 
in their favour. And when such a favourable moment arrives, they 
will thoroughly utilize and exploit Chungking to re-establish ace 
sway ovet the continent on the one hand and to imperil the ae - 
Japan on the other. So far as Japan is concerned, it is imperative tha 
efforts should be ditected toward alienating Chungking from Britain 
and the United States, simultaneoulsy convincing it that what Japan 
wishes is to lend her assistance to China for the reconstruction of an 
continent on a truly sovereign basis. Inasmuch as Chungking . es - 
ing that the Anglo-American nations ate not willing to Se ae 
with it as partners, irrespective of the Caito agreement, and 1S oa 
faced with a trying practical difficulty, it is all the more casi tel 
Japan to create such conditions as would bring about a change . see 
on the part of Chungking and hasten the endurable consummatio 
Sino-Japanese amity and unity of action. 

Has Chungking become so inert as not to realize that its actions 
are hampering the resumption of peace and stability on the a 
as well as the normalization of Sino-Japanese relations ? Genera 
Chiang Kai-shek alone can give a fitting answer to this query. It is 
unthinkable that he has not the full knowledge of the ultimate in- 
tention of Britain and the United States. He can very well foresee 
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what would be the consequence if the Anglo-American nations ate 
allowed to reimpose their system of control on the continent. That is 
why it can be said that he is fully conscious of the need of contracting 
mutually beneficial Sino-Japanese relations. According to a recent 
report, when, at a meeting of the Administrative Council of Chungking, 
elements opposed to the Kuomintang assailed the régime’s policy of 
telying on foreign Powers, it under instructions from Genetal Chiang 
Kai-shek accepted such assailments with an attitude of tolerance. 
This can be interpreted to be a sign of General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
self-reflection on his policy of dependence on foreign Powers. In 
view of the latest reverses suffered by the Chungking forces and in 
view of the gradual unfolding of the Anglo-American intention to 
control East Asia by making China their main base of operation, 
General Chiang Kai-shek, even though unlikely, may have been reflec- 
tive of his attitude toward Japan. 


_ It has become evident that several Chungking leaders are pondet- 
ing over the Japan policy of their régime. They appear to be considet- 
ing whether the present policy of non-annexation and non-indemnity 
of Japan is imperialistic; whether the State and race of China are 
proceeding toward unity as expected by translating into action the 
“*three people’s principles”? enunciated by Sun Yat-sen; or whether 
the Anglo-American nations are really sincere in their intention 
to make China the major nation in East Asia. Of course, from the 
standpoint of Japan, such considerations cannot be taken into serious 
account, especially when the leaders of Chungking headed by General 
Chiang Kai-shek are not revolving in their minds the question of 
terminating the hostilities on the continent. If they think that the 
supposed subjugation of Japan by Britain and America would enable 
China to emerge as the most powerful nation in East Asia, it must be 
said that they are, indeed, chasing a mirage. If the present rate of 
Anglo-American help is any index, it must be said that Britain and 
America are also making endeavours to subjugate China by making 
use of Chungking as their political pawn. General Ho Yin-ching, 
a key leader of Chungking, seems to estimate the position of Japanina 
more practical manner than many of his colleagues. On Match 
1 the Sao Tayg Pao, Chungking organ published in Kweilin, printed 
the text of an address given by General Ho Yin-ching on the occasion 
of the graduation ceremony of the 18th graduates of the tank depart- 


ment of the Army Mechanized Academy. It contained the following 
passage : 
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Last night at the round-table meeting, I heard you discussing in 
fluent English the question of the disposal of Japan after the present 
war. You argued that Japan should not be made the Germany after the 
former World War. ‘Then you went on to speak of the destruction of 
the heavy industry of Japan, as well as the disposal of Manchuria and 
Formosa. Thus yout spirit was very high. Yet it is necessary to reflect 
whether those things would be really possible. If you possess any 
eagerness to attain your objective, you should discuss more practical 
questions such as the establishment of a mechanized corps. 


Previous to the outbreak of the China affair, General Ho Yin- 
ching was thought to be a pro-Japanese because of his understanding 
and knowledge of Japan. No significance other than what is indicated 
by him should be attached to the above-quoted paragraph. It is 
well known that General Ho Yin-ching is a stern advocate of 
the ‘fresist Japan” policy of Chungking. In the above-quoted 
paragraph he advises the over-eager and enthusiastic graduates to 
establish a mechanized corps as an immediate pracitical necessity in 
the prosecution of hostilities against Japan, instead of discussing 
hypothetical questions such as what should be done to Japan in the 
event of a Chinese victory. Nonetheless it must be borne in mind 
that not a few Chungking leaders, noting the fighting potentiality 
of Japan, have begun to weigh mentally their attitude of resistance. 
Among those Chungking leaders who know Japan, primary mention 
should be made of General Ho Yin-ching, Chang Chun and Chen Li-fu. 
They ate also noted anti-Communists in China. If a way is found 
to make known to them that Japan is genuinely anxious to earn the 
friendship of China by disposing of all those questions that are still 
pending, it is likely that they would come to exhibit a friendly attitude 
toward Japan. As they ate true nationalists, they should be given 
all facilities and opportunities to be convinced of their own accotd 
that Japan wants nothing but living in amity and cotdiality with China. 
And when Japan’s self-reflection runs in parallel with that of Chung- 
king, the solution of the Sino-Japanese imbtoglio would make rapid 
headway being assuted of the co-opetation of those leaders who 
know Japan. Even the pto-Anglo-Ametican bloc inclusive of a few 
pto-Communists headed by T. V. Soong, Kung Hsiang-hsi, Sun 
Ching-ling and othets of the Sung family, as well as the pto-Soviet 
group led by Sun Ko and Shao Li-tzu in that eventuality would recon- 
sider their. political leanings. 

One of the most petplexing questions that China is facing today 
is the peculiar posotion of the Yen-an régime. Chu Te, Mao Tse- 
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tung and Chou En-lai, the “ big three ” of Yen-an, ate determined to | 


enlarge the political and administrative influence of theit régime now 
and even after the termination of hostilities. When the wat between 
Japan and the Anglo-American nations comes to an end, all the thtee 
countries will be requited to withdraw their respective military forces 
from China. At that time, the Yen-an régime, if it finds the central 
administration not strong enough to maintain its authority, would 
cettainly make every effort to expand its power, and as a result, chaos 
may broke out again in China. The Yen-an question, which is related 
tothe China policy of the Soviet Union, appears to be extremely dificult 
to solve—a fact which has been realized by both Britain and Ametica 
who ate constantly urging Chungking to compose its differences with 
Yen-an at all costs. 

General Chiang Kai-shek is preventing the disintegration of the 
Chungking régime by balancing the powet of the pro-Anglo-American 
bloc of 'T. V. Soong and his associates, of the “we know Japan” group 
led by Genral Ho Yin-ching and of the young Army officers faction 
headed by Chen Cheng. These three groups constituting the main 
power of Chungking are maintaining a cautious attitude toward Yen-an, 
which also is taking every step not to be swept out of existence by any 
Chungking move ot moves. In consequence of these political cross- 
currents, Chungking not only has landed itself in a dilemma internally, 
but also externally. In the internal sphere, it is constantly obliged to 
maintain 2 patch-up political unity in order to carry on the ‘* war of 
resistance ” against Japan, and externally it is busily engaged in keeping 
up its collaboration, one-sided asit is, with the Anglo-Ametican nations. 
Under the circumstances, it is understandable why Chungking has not 
yet been able to reflect fully on its attitude toward Japan. General 
Chiang Kai-shek is retaining his supreme power, because he crystallizes 
in himself the ‘‘ resist Japan” policy of all the factions. As long as 
General Chiang Kai-shek and other Chungking leaders insist on theit 
policy of resistance against Japan, it is futile to expect the secession of 
hostilities on the continent before the conclusion of the Pacific war. 

The China affair broke out not because General Chiang Kai-shek 
wanted a war with Japan, but because the strong anti-Japanese senti- 
ment prevailing in China at that time propelled the start of hostilities 
between the two countries. If General Chiang Kai-shek was po- 
werless then to stem the tide of anti-Japanese sentiment, he is much 
more powerless today to direct a change in the ‘‘ resist Japan ”’ policy 
of Chungking, particularly when the hinterland of China has becc me 
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the hotbed of anti-Japanese rancour owing to the successful propagan- 
da against Japan carried out by the Chungking authorities. The 
young army officers’ faction which is backed by the masses of the 
interior is firm in its resolution to go on with the “‘ war of resistance . 
against Japan. It does not believe in any honourable and mutually 
beneficial compromise with Japan. On top of this mass bitterness 
against Japan, the Anglo-American nations are egging on Chungking 
to continue its ‘‘war of liberation of China,’ and thus they are all 
the more setting the teeth of ‘‘free China” on edge against Japan. 
Needless to add such bitterness against Japan is uncalled-for. It is 
the human duty of Chungking to suppress it in order to make room for 
the just readjustment of Sino-Japanese relations. Those Chungking 
leadets who ate now teflecting on their attitude toward Japan must 
become the standard-bearets for the spread of a movement aimed at 
restoring Sino-Japanese normalcy to the mutual advantage. 


The dilemma of Chungking has incteased further, because it 
finds that Brit.in and the United States, despite the Cairo agreement 
to make it one of the four Powers among the United Nations, ate 
treating it humiliatingly. The Anglo-American nations evolved the 
Cairo formula with the idea of utilizing the forces of Chungking 
against Japan. In order to realize that idea they declared that the 
forces of Britain, the United States and Chungking would form a joint 
front against Japan in East Asia. Chungking in accepting the declara- 
tion demanded the intensification of Anglo-American aids and the laun- 
ching of counter-attacks against Japan in sectors other than China. 
In this manner, each patty adopted a bargaining attitude, with the 
tesult that the Anglo-American nations decided to dispatch trickling 
aids to Chungking which, in turn, refrained from revising its policy 
of avoiding the exhaustion of its military strength. Chungking is 
continuing this policy in order to make Britain and the United States 
fight the major part of the war in the Pacific, and so it is not objecting 
to the presence of their political and military influence in the Chinese 
interior, which it thinks can be successfully made use of in the post- 
war petiod to better the international position of China. In a word, 
just as the Anglo-American nations ate desirous of utilizing Chung- 
king in their war against Japan, so Chungking is desirous of utilizing 
themin its wat against Japan. In view of this fundamental disharmony 
between Chungking on one side and Britain and the United States on 
the other, it has become well-nigh impossible for them to present a 
joint front against Japan in the strategic war sectors of China. 
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Diplomatically speaking, Chungking has become a partner of 

Britain and America with the purpose of heightening its internaticnal 
status. This objective of Chungking is well known to the Anglo- 
American nations, and as the occasions suit they are either offering 
friendliness to it or cold-shouldering it. Whenever Chungking says 
that it is unable to prosecute offensive operations against Japan, both 
Britain and the United States retort that its military forces are too inef- 
ficient, that it is holding back its tolerably equipped available forces as 
a check against Yen-an, that it is not otganizing a proper fighting 
structure, and thatit is leaving the entire responsibility for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against Japan on their shoulders. Then they reiterate 
that Chungking anyhow should effect a rapprochement with Yen-an, 
so that the hinterland of China will present a solid wat front against 
Japan. When President Roosevelt sent the Wallace mission to Chung- 
king to urge General Chiang Kai-shek to co-operate with Yan-an, the 
latter cleverly evaded the issue by stating flatly that it was impossible 
to collaborate with the Chinese Communist Party. The United States 
is very much interested in Yen-an, for it seeks to outstrip the Soviet 
influence there—an indication to which regard is observable in the 
Yen-an mission of forty-six sent to America under the leadership of 
Peng Te-huai. So far no Chungking-Yen-an accord has been reached, 
because each is apprehensive of the ultimate intention of the other. 


The Yen-an question aside, there is the problem of northwestern 
China with Hsinkiang Province as the centte of irritation. At present, 
the Soviet Union is avoiding conflict with Chungking there, though 
some months ago she served a warning to it by belatedly releasing 4 
statement on the collision of the Chungking and Outer Mongolian 
troops in December, 1943. Even concerning the shifting of Sheng 
Hsi-tsai from the post of chairman of Hsinkiang Province and the ap- 
pointment of Wu Chung-hsin as his successor in August, the Soivet 
Union has temained silent. According to Chungking, the change of 
the chairman of Hsinkiang Province has been effected to adjust relations 
with the Soviet Union. In reality, however, such a step has been 
cattied out to show that the province is now under its control. Since 
Chungking is paying the utmost attention to northwestern China, it is 

- natural that it should try to improve its relations with the Soviet 
Union. On September 19 the Shih Shih Hein Pao in an editorial went 
so far as to say that ‘‘it is absolutely necessary to borrow the Soviet 
strength for thoroughly beating Japan.” The Administrative Council 
of the Chungking régime has resolved to improve relations with the 
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Soviet Union. Even General Chiang Kai-shek himself has spoken of 
the necessity of harmonizing Chungking-Soviet relations. He has 
taken up this attitude as a measure of keeping the Anglo-American 
nations in suspense. On October 10 on the occasion of the ‘* Double 
Ten? Festival he alluded to the Soviet revolution and hinted at the 
teconcilement with the Soviet Union, but omitted to mention the wat 

results attained by Britain and the United States, as well as the aids 

given by them to Chungking. It would be premature to regard the 

latest attitude of Chungking toward the Soviet Union as its intention 

to depend on that country, instead of Britain and the United States, 

At this stage it would suffice to consider it as a move directed toward 

Yen-an. Note shoud also be taken. of the fact that the United States 

is evincing interest in northwestern China—an interest the positive 

germination of which is bound to create not only Sino-American 

problems, but American-Soviet ones, too. 

Viewed the position of Chungking from its relations with Yen- 
an, as well as with Britain, America and the Soviet Union, one cannot 
but feel that it has peen placed in a predicament to keep up its “* war of 
resistance ? against Japan, especially when it is disinclined to accom- 
modate itself to all the conditions of its wat partners. While Britain 
and the United States want Chungking to go all out against Japan re- 
maining expectant of the arrival of sufficient volumes of war materials, 
Chungking is extremely anxious to preserve its available fighting 
strength not for the purpose of staging a large-scale decisive offensive 
against Japan in the future, but for protecting itself from a sudden 
Anglo-American military pressure. The policy that Japan is pursuing 
toward the Nanking Government ought to be appraised by the Chun- 
king leaders without prejudice and preconceived notions. An ap- 
praisal of that nature would make clear to them that Japan is moving 
in the right direction to terminate the Sino-Japanese impasse with all 
the sincerity at her command. It is now the turn of Chungking to | 
exhibit a change of heart. 

—Mitsuhito Kawasaki (The Gatko Hyoron, November, 1944)? 


1 Mitsuhiro Kawasaki is deputy chief of the East Asiatic section of the Tokyo 
Asahi Shin bun. 
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Nampor Rou-pon Ryoku no Kenkyu (Study of Southern 
Labour). By Shun-ichi Suzuki. The Toyo Shokan, Tokyo. pp. 298. 
2.00 yen. 


Since the announcemement of the objective of the construction of 
a greater Hast Asia co-prosperity sphere, there has been published a 
considerable number of books dealing with the southern countries. 
Most of these books dwell on such specific subjects as geological 
and econmic features, customs and manners and political aspirations. 
Scarcely has any work been penned on the question of Jabour in the 
southern countries. The writer of the present work by treating this 
important question objectively and subjectively has brought to the 
notice of the Japanese reading public the various phases of the labour 
situation in the south. 

It is obvious that the study of southern labour is of imperative 
necessity in order to guide the development of consttuction enterprises 
which form the fundamental basis of the evolution of the projected 
greater East Asia common prosperity sphete. The position of 
labour in the southern countries is marked by distinct local tradi- 
tions, customs and methods of working, as well as racial features. 
If the available southern labour is fully utilized for the develop- 
ment of industries on a truly modern scale, there is not the least 
doubt that the southern countries will witness an economic stride 
of unprecedented nature in the future. The question is how the 
available southern labour can be put to the maximum use. The authot 
gives a pertinent answer to this question in the book under review. 

To make an accurate study of southern labour, however, is by 10 
means an easy task, for the labour problem in each southern country 
is bristled with a number of typically indigenous drawbacks, defects 
and peculiarties. Moreover, the social aspect of the labour problem 
and also the question of earning reveal dissimilarities in each of the 
southern countries. The author, who is a labour superintendent and 
has intimately studied the question of labour in Japan, has observed 
the position of southern labour by making investigations on the spot- 
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As a result, he has incorporated in the book information and material 
gathered directly from such investigations and has made objective and 
subjective comments thereon. He has surveyed the position of south- 
ern labour from the economic, social and racial standpoints and has 
proffered a number of labour improvement schemes, the execution 
of which, he believes, will go a long way in reorganizing industrial 
and agrarian labour on a modern footing. 


The writer mentions that the United States, Britain.and the Nether- 
lands had in the past made considerable efforts to study the actual 
position of southern labour in all its aspects and adds that, in spite of 
difficulties, they had endeavoured to improve the economic and social 
conditions of the workers. As their efforts have only yielded partial 
results, the writer remarks that adequate steps should now be taken 
to provide the workers with up-to-date economic, social and welfare 
facilities, so that they, enjoying all the benefits offered by the modern 
system, can contribute their utmost to the promotion of all kinds of 
industries. At present, the labourers in the south, whether they are 
working in mines, factories, public utility concerns of on farms, ate 
remaining backward and showing less aptitude for work, firstly because 
their economic position has not improved appreciably, and secondly 
because they have not been trained to live under modern scientific 
conditions. If efforts are ditected toward bettering their economic 
lot and if they are provided with modern scientific living, the southern 
workers under such incentives will prove themselves duly efficient in 
manning the different industries on as high a modern basis as possiole. 


The book describes the actual labour conditions prevailing in 
the southern countries, the position of indigenous labour in the diverse 
island groups, the status of and the work that is being done by the 
settled Japanese labour in the south, and the position of Chinese labour, 
especially in the mining areas. Also refetences are made to various 
problems which are impeding the systematization of southern labour, 
with concenttated attention being devoted to scrutinizing such issues 
as the racial question, the difference in the working standard of the 
indigenous and non-indigenous labour, the wage rates, the backward- 
ness of labour, the general tendency of the indigenous wotkers to avoid 
long-term hard work, and the limited efficiency of the Jabourets as a 
whole, Then the writer suggests ways and means to solve these pro- 
blems and finally recommends the adoption of a definite labour policy 
embracing all the southern countries with a view to facilitating the 
development of all those industrial, agricultural and economic enter- 
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prises that are needed for the durable growth of a greater East Asia 
mutual prosperity sphere. 

As the southern workers are still backward and their efficiency 
is limited, the writer advises the execution of an educational policy in 
order to educate and train them along modern working lines. If 
the workers are trained in the modern industrial way, not only will 
their efficiency increase, but also their economic and living position 
will improve to such an extent that they will be able to enjoy all the 
necessary amenities of life, and thus their social and welfare conditions 
will become better and brighter. In respect of improving agticultute, 
steps should be taken to ameliorate the lot of the indigenous labour 
ineach southern countty. In addition, modern methods of cultivation 
should be introduced to develop farming as an important industry. 
To attain that objective, it would be proper to use, besides Chinese 
labour, Japanese labour which can by practical application train the 
indigenous labour in modern methods of cultivation. 

The indigenous workers generally do not like to be engaged in 
systematic labour. It appears that they desire to work only to earn 
sums of money just sufficient to maintain their none too happy standard 
of living. It is, therefore, necessary to raise their standard of living 
soas to makethem amenable to systematic work. Once the indigenous 
labour is made accustomed to continous work, the economic position 
of southern labour would be more attractive than hitherto. Such an 
aim can be realized by organizing a systematic labour structure in each 
region, through which the flow of labour should be regulated. At the 
same time, cate should be taken to prevent the occurrence of friction 
between the indigenous and non-indigenous labour, the rights and 
interests of either of which should be impartially safeguarded. The 
settlement of different racial groups in the south has created the pro- 
blem of racial labovr—a problem which has to be solved in a manner 
agreeable to the patriotic and economic sentiments of the local populace. 
As the indigenous labour possesses a political significance, it is essential 
that primary attempts should be made to accord it as much satisfaction 
as possible. 

The writer is of the opinion that labour efficiency in the sou- 
thern countries cannot be substantially enhanced by depending on the 
local workers alone, nor could the present labour requirement of the in- 
dustties be met solely by relying on them. Consequently, he suggests 
sc eran of skilled Japanese Operatives to foster industrial and 

ptises and to train the local labour in manning modern 
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‘plants and factories. The present working efficiency of the local 


labour is such that it cannot be exclusively employed in running 
industrial concerns. For that reason there is no other alternative 
but to avail the services of skilled Japanese hands, If and when 
the efficiency cf the local labour increases to the required extent, 
the full-scale employment of it in industries will become automatically 
assured. ‘Then there is the question of readjusting the types of work 
suitable for the local labour and the non-indigenous workers. In 
this case, too, care should be taken not to hurt the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the indigenous labour. 

In regard to settled labour, the problem that readily comes to 
the foteisthe racial question. Not only there ate Chinese and Japanese, 
but also other racial groups in the southern countries, and each 
has its own way of living, standard of efficiency, and customs, manners 
and habits. How to harmonize these racial groups is a problem, the 
solution of which requires judicious handling. So far as Japanese 
settled labour is concerned, it appears that the position it should enjoy 
in the future is needed to Le studied and analyzed thoroughly in the 
light of the developments that are expected to take place in the southern 
labour situation. Nevertheless, this much can be said that, as the 
Japanese settled workers are already doing praiseworthy work in 
promoting industries, it would not be unwise to introduce the Japanese 
labour system in the south in order to organize a modern labour struc- 
ture of uniform scale. The southern workers by adopting the Japanese 
labour system will be able to improve theit working efficiency up to 
the modern standard, not because it is a thing Japanese, but because 
it is a system based on the modern scientific study of labour. 

As for Chinese labour, it is desirable that it should be given 
its due importance viewed both from its quantity and quality. The 
Chinese workers should not be regarded as outsiders ; on the contrary, 
they should be treated in a manner as to make them work as a local 
community looking after the industrial interests of the locality. The 
Chinese workers, although they do not wish to be assimilated into the 
stalk of the country of their adoption, perform their respective jobs 
conscientiously. They do not shun hard wotk, nor do they show 
reluctance to take up continuous long-term jobs. As the indigenous 
workers have yet to be made accustomed to long, hard work, there is 
every reason to utilize Chinese labour, which is proving of great value 
to the exploitation of minerals and to the running of plantations. 

In conclusion, the author advocates the necessity of executing a 
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definite labour policy to regulate and standardize labour in the southern 
countries. Such a policy, he emphasizes, must be realistic and must 
take into account the peculiar labour conditions and labour traditions 
prevailing locally. In trying to introduce reforms, care should be 
taken to avoid undue haste and, furthermore, sufficient time should be 
granted for the consummation of a modern labour structure. Under 
the proposed policy, in will be necessary to establish labour supply 
organs and bodies for assisting the indigenous workers to augment 
their efficiency and for training them in skilled jobs. Also such 
questions as the distribution of labour, perfecting of labour conditions, 
fixing of wage rates and improving the social life of the workers 
will have to be solved bearing in mind the imperativeness of organizing 
a southern labour structure as part of the economic aspect of the 
construction of a greater East Asia co-presperity sphere. In the pro- 
posed policy, tov, is included the question of adopting a cultural 
policy forthe benefit of southern Jabour. The writer firmly holds the 
view that southern labour should be provided with necessary cultural 
facilities, for such facilities are bound to influence the indigenous 
worketsto modernize theit way of working and, in turn, enhance their 
efficiency. 


Toro GEIjuTsu No SHoso (Phases of Oriental Arts). By 
Yoshiro Nagayo. The Yaki Shoten, Tokyo. pp. 247. 5.20 yen. 


The author’s former publication, Toyo wo Michi to Bi (The Way and 
Beauty of the Orient), was popularly received by the reading public of 
Japan because of its attractive description of the diverse peculiarities, as 
well as of the grace and chatm of Oriental atts. The popular reception 
accorded the work also lies in the fact that it has been penned ina serious 
and sincere manner—though it may be criticized by some quarters as 
rather individualistic in presentation—and that it dwells upon the 
unique expressions of beauty in the arts of the Orient in an inspited, 
intimate form without going into abstract details. Then not only it 
refrains from showeting unnecessary encomiums on Oriental fine atts, 
but makes it a point to reveal the excellent aspects of Occidental fine 
atts with a view to arguing that the East must incorporate the creative 
aspects of the West in order to enlarge its world of estheticism. Mote- 
over, as the style is quite free and is devoid of scholastic dullness, it 

_ has found a ready response among Japanese readers. : 

The present volume may be called the continuation of the authot’s 

former publication, for it contains teasoned and illuminating views on 
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the ideas given prominence in the earlier work. Atthe same time, it 
differs from the eatlier work in that it lays accent on discussing for- 
mative arts, that is to say, fine arts, and devotes major attention to cali- 
gtaphy. Hence, it may be summarized that the writer has attempted 
to gtasp the original form of Oriental arts in the basic theory of the 
caligraphy of the Orient. Of course, such an approach is nothing new. 
Many well-known Oriental men of letters have done the same, For 
instance, Lin Yu-tang, famed Chinese writer, has repeatedly mentioned 
through his essays that the appreciation of caligraphy is of prime neces- 
sity in the understanding of the beauty and grace of Oriental arts. 
The basic difference between Oriental and Occidental arts can be easily 
observed when one takes pain to scrutinize the art of caligraphy. 

The expression ‘“‘the att of caligraphy of the Orient” is too 
general a designation. In the strictest sense, it cannot be used to refer 
to the characteristics of fine penmanships of different Oriental countries. 
For example, both Japan and China each has its peculiar style of 
wiiting with the pen-brush. These characteristics denote the 
difference in the artistic sensibility of the two countries. By 
studying the respective styles of penmanship of Japan and China, one 
not only can deepen his understanding of the arts of the Orient, but 
also of the esthetic traits of the two countries as well. The book, 
however, has not dealt exhaustively with this point. While Lin Yu-tang 
has only mentioned about the importance of Chinese caligraphy in the 
world of Oriental estheticism, the author of the present work makes 
reference to the respective atts of penmanship of China and Japan as 
the two essential phases of Oriental arts and indicates their peculiarities, 
traits and styles of beauty. 

According to the author, the most notable aspect of the cultures 
of Japan and China is caligraphy, which represents in practical 
manifestation the artistic emotions and intuitions of the two peoples. 
Caligraphy is the art of bringing oneness and harmony between penman- 
ship and painting. It would not be altogether inaccurate to say that 
the original source of the development of painting in Japan and China 
is caligraphy. Moreover, as the true characteristics of the arts 
of the Orient ate especially revealed in caligraphy, it must be 
said that this aspect of Eastern zstheticism is the key which unlocks 
the mysteties and complexities of the Oriental sense of beauty, 
as well as the contrasting features inherent in them. The much-dis- 
cussed objective of cultural co-operation between the vatious Oriental 
countries can be fairly attained if real efforts are made to understand 
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the different prevailing styles of penmanship on the one hand and to 
promote them in a systematic Oriental manner on the other. 
The author continues that, though caligraphy is said to have 
otiginated in China, it would be extremely prejudicial to give that 
country the entire credit for it. The mere devising of this aspect of 
Oriental estheticism is not of so much importance as its subsequent 
development. In this respect, Japan has made no small amount of 
contribution and, as such, it is right and proper that Japan, too, should 
be given due credit. Caligraphy is, indeed, an art of mystery. Probably 
those Chinese who had invented ideographs were themselves surprised 
at the devising of the art of penmanship. China invented charactet- 
writing in order to appeal directly to the natural spirit of the people in 
giving written forms to inward thoughts, ideas, sentiments and feelings. 
Consequently, the Chinese people in giving outward expressions to 
their artistic emotions and sentiments made character-writing the 
medium, and thus caligraphy came to be evolved both as a picture art 
and as an att of penmanship. But as simplicity became the keynote 
of caligraphy, the idea of decorating ot ornamenting a caligraphic 
piece was discarded at the very outset. This is the reason why cali- 
graphy is simple and unassuming and has a naive charm which can be 
characterized as spiritual. 

Both classical and modern books written on caligraphy no doubt 
contain enlightening accounts, historical surveys and consideted 
opinions, and yet these efforts appear to be limited, for they have not 
treated the art of penmanship as the most significant branch of Oriental 
fine arts. Among the classical works there are some which attach 
more importance to the maintenance of convention than to the foster- 
ing of unrestricted creative activity. Similarly, certain modern 
volumes concentrate on discussing the classical phases of caligraphy 
and omit to suggest the need of appraising this art anew in the light of 
the development in the international sphere of arts: At the present 
time of international mobility it has become imperative to view cali- 
graphy not by projecting the vision into the past, but by cultivating a 
forward outlook. It would not be enough to go on mentioning with 
pride about the masterpieces left behind by the classical caligraphists ; 
it is necessary to evolve a modern caligraphy worthy of reptesenting 
the artistic spirit of the age. That is why itis necessary that caligraphy 
anne be re-examined on the basis of modern culture, atts and civiliza- 


There is no denying that the masterpieces left behind by the classical 
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caligraphists of both Japan and China are of unique value to the arts 
of the Orient as a whole. The ‘“‘ Kanchoki” penned by Priest Kukai 
of Japan and now preserved at the Koyasan Temple possesses such 
natural excellence that it can enjoy the same appreciation as of the mas- 
ter paintings by Sésshu. Although the ideographs penned constitute 
a simple memorandum, they nevertheless stir the emotions of one who 
is susceptible to the art of penmanship. Because the Western countries 
have no caligtaphy, both Japan and China, who specialize in this 
branch of fine arts, point it as their most original esthetic trend in 
wotld arts. Unfortunately, in comparing the arts of the Occident 
with those of the Orient, they overvalue the merits of caligraphy to 
satisfy their pride. Such a tendency is not at all desirable, especially 
when in the atts of the West there are many excellent aspects which 
ate completely lacking in the zstheticism of the East. If caligraphy 
wete to be made a distinguishing aspect of modern international atts, 
it behoves that it should be promoted along modern lines without 
obscuring ot discrading its traditions and conventions, 

The author maintains that the opinions of caligraphers and att 
scholars should not be necessarily taken for granted in appraising the 
metits of the caligraphy of the Orient. Anyone desirous of appreciat- 
ing a caligraphic work should try to become at one with the sentiment 
of that work by reciprocating the “art-is-man »? sensibility of the Orient. 
Lin Yu-tang who explains Oriental caligraphy as the primitive form of 
thythm caused by the living force of life meets with the approval ot 
the author. The features of the caligraphy of China are enumerated 
by listing the difference in quality noticeable in northern and southern 
parts, In regard to Japanese caligraphy, the writer divides it into 
four periods: they are the Throne rule period, the Kamakura period, 
the metchant age of Muromachi and Yedo, and the revival epoch of 
early Meiji. The characteristics of caligraphy in each of these petiods 
ate tabulated and also the names of the representative caligraphers 
mentioned, patticular attention being given to elucidate the respective 
styles and techniques. 

The author remarks that compared with Chinese caligraphy, which 
is bound by set tules and regulated forms, Japanese caligraphy is 
individualistic, for the tastes of the individual caligraphists are revealed 
in their works. He substantiates the remark by referring to the in- 
dividual tastes of Kukai, Nichitén, Doh-fu and Ikkyu and adds that, 
though all these famous Japanese caligraphists of the past had studied 
Chinese caligraphy, in penning caligraphic works they established theit 
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own styles unaffected by the influence of China. He goes on to say that 
Kukai was in China in the period when the Japanese nation was very 
much under the influence of Chinese culture, Kukai had studied the 
caligtaphic art of I Chi, his son and other Chinese caligraphers and was 
a great admirer of the style of Yen Chin-kiang. In spite of such close 
association, Kukai created a style of his own and seems to have been 
quite indifferent to the caligraphic styles of the eatly Tang period. The 
author closes the book by asserting that, since Japan has made original 


cultural contributions, it is not reasonable to tegard her culturally as a 
branch family of China. 


WAKAGAMI (THE JAPANESE MIRROR). By Torao Sato. 
The Ichijo Shoho, Tokyo. pp. 220. 2.50 yen. 


Some time ago the publication of a series under the title of Nihon 
no Bi to. Kyoyo (Beauty and Culture of Japan) was decided upon in 
order to draw the attention of the Japanese people to the necessity of 
manifesting the utmost admiration for things national. Several writers 
Specializing on particular subjects were contracted to write books 
on the different phases of Japanese culture, with emphasis being 
laid on the portrayal of the beauty of Japanese arts. The ptincipal 
objective of publishing the series is that “we must realize, firmly 
gtasp,hold close to our heatts and manifest brilliantly the Japanese 
tradition of beauty and the Japanese spirit of beauty in their concrete 
forms.’? Under the series, Nihonjin no Shixén-kan (The Japanese 
Conception of Nature), Nihon no Oghi (Fans of Japan) and a few 
others have been released tecently. The book under teview is the 
latest of the series. a 

Since ancient times, the wakagami has been intimately associated 
with the Shinto thought. At present, when toilet-glasses and hand- 
mitrors are being extensively used for dressing purposes, the people 
in general have not in the least become forgetful of the spiritual and 
religious significance of the wakagami. During festivals, in professin g 
the Shinto faith and in holding discourses on ethics and morality, they 
invariably become tenewedly consicious of the important part that is 
played by it. The author starts off by explaining the signification 
of the Japanese mirror and then goes on to tefer to its construction, 
forms and designs and the materials used in making. This follows 
enumeration of the characteristics and Special features of the 


mittors of various patterns prevalent in the past historical ages. He 


concludes the book by making a comprehensive statement on the 


co) 
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relations between the wakdgami and the life and living of the 
Japanee people and forcefully points out that the eck garni 
indissolubly intertwined with the religious, cultural and mo 
sentiments of them. ; ek 
In the West, the author continues, the mitfor has been se vy 
Egypt, Greece, Rome and other countries since ney) eats ae 
East, China used it at an early period. Etymologica ae a = 
mittor was named afarasa by the Buddhists | and was believe : 
reflect upon the people. In Europe it began with mirare in mend oe 
in the old French it was called mirour which became tates ts 
English with the meaning of “‘to look at. In German e es . 
mirror is der spiegel and its verb is spiegelt. It seh cs O sees 
observed that the word mirror has come into vogue with t ‘ me ae 8 
of “reflecting the shapes of things.” In the Orient, the mirror, 
i i i icle, was tegatded as a thing sacred 
besides being used as a toilet article, Rid ei ent 
and so it came to be looked upon as a spiritua Bie sie ra 
is why during Buddhist eine oe ance ae Sai 
itt x altar mirrors wefe used. in 4 hist, te : 
ae ee the ‘‘ great perfect knowledge,”’ pcr ies it is con 
sidered an object of great virtue by the Bu ae S. foe eakenen 
Originally, the mirror came to Japan from : 7 seri ae 
gradually it came to be made in the coutnry, and thu De Pane 
was developed. In the past historical ages the Ne erat ee 
construction and designs revealed the cultural er artis sae sahil 
ages. By scrutinizing these designs ence y> ae pega eed 
trace the course of Japan’s cultural and artistic a aes agreed 
gone by. From the viewpoint of forms yd os a pe 
mirror may be divided into feeenemuay ee: eae ee 
ia ce eae nee = Ee erected and mirrors buried Saeed 
Laren dana interred. The second is the Tang type oe wis 
ek with the Nara age and ends i eee : ae 
fs jan period and pass. 
ea ae ee ee glass ay or pon ne eee 
: . . ee re 
is The writer continues, in the primitive aah orate nee 
constructed the Han type mirror was mostly use : saan Na 
he Tang type mirror came to be introduce f ee 
aBr t # n up to the early Heian period. Therea! ter, Dy ae 
x < and of the Fujiwara regency and the stopping o ee ng 
ae envoys to Tang China, the wakagami came to be produc 
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with defnite Japanese styles and artistic features. Consequently 
the eatlier method of producing mirrors in imitation of Tang 
ones was dispensed with. While the early wakagami occupies an 
important position in the history of Japanese industria] arts, the 
relics of the Tang type mirror are essential to the archzological 
study of ancient Japan. As the special features of the wakagami 
are its designs and the pictures engraved on its back, the value 
of it in the study of the development of Japanese painting can by 
no means be ignored. 


Since the progress of the Japanese mirror parallels the general 
cultural advancement of Japan, it can be said that the history of its 
development concides with the divisions in the cultural history of 
the nation. In this sense, the development of the wakagami can be 
divided into the latter Heian period, the Kamakura period, the Mu- 
romachi period and the Yedo age. The author tematks that the 
eatly Heian period was the transitory stage for the Tang type mitror 
in Japan; whereas in the latter Heian period the Tang type mitrot 
revealed the artistic characteristics of Japan. In the Kamakura period, 
running for about three centuries from the establishment of the 
Kamakura Shogunate to the Yoshino age, the wakagami, like other 
Japanese arts, being influenced by the bushi (wattior) spitit and Zen 
Buddhism, reflected sturdier and simpler traits. Although the 
mirror of this period possessed the elegance of the Heian period, it 
nevertheless showed an unique forcefulness in its forms and designs 
ptactically similar to that of Kamakura sculpture, In the Muromachi 
period, the production of the’ wakagami in gorgeous and colourful 
patterns was encouraged by Yoshimutsu Ashikaga, Ysohimasa Ashi- 
kaga and others, with the result that the Japanese mirror came to 
depict brilliant ornamental beauty. In the Ghénroku and Kyoho 
eras of the Yedo age, the wakagami attained the height of national 
popularity and thereafter the mirror art began to decline. In the 
Meiji era, with the introduction of occidental civlization, glass mitrors 
of modern designs came to replace the Japanese mirror. Thus the 
wakagami disappeared from general use, but its traditional use in 
religious ceremonies temained unaffected. 


In all the historical ages, the wakagami was usually made round. 
In the Heian period, besides the round shape, the Ashi (water-caltrop) 
flowet shape and the ao# (hollyhock) flower shape were used, and 
rarely it was made in asquate pattern. Among the hishi and aoi patterns 
the most popular were the eight-point design and the four- or five- 
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petal shape respectively. There were also oblong ones. In the 
Kamakura period, although the round mirror was greatly favoured, 
the production of the ishi and aoz patterns was not altogether neglected. 
While the use of the square mirror was very uncommon, the oblong 
mirror, the use of which, too, was limited, showed artistic peculiarities 
on the sides. From the Muromachi period to the Momoyama age, 
the wakagayi with handle came to be made. ‘The earliest of this type 
had a cord attached to the handle, which, however, was eliminated 
afterwaris, In the Yedo age, not only round and square patterns 
became popular, but also the production of the mirror with handle 
was tevived: On the other hand, the Aishi pattern mirror went out of 
general use ; it was made only as an offering to deities or the Buddha. 
Among the round mirrors presented to temples and shrines there 
were some as big as mote then one foot in diameter. The round 
mitror was usually made for carrying in the pocket, and so it was 
about two inches in diameter. In the latter part of the Yedo age, 
the mirror with handle underwent changes, and the handle began to 
be shorter and shorter, finally its size becoming about half of the 
mirrot’s diameter. Among the mirrors with handle, thete were such 
special types as the magnifying mitrot and the fan-attached mirror. 


The author states that when one appreciates that, of the three 
sacred Imperial treasures, the sacred mirror is worshipped by the 
Japanese people symbolic of the Sun Goddess, one will certainly 
understand why the wakagami is intimately connected with their 
religious life. The ancient people of Japan, seeing their images 
teflected in the mirror, believed that through the mirror they could 
commune with theit souls. Thus they came to worship it, offered 
prayers to it and even butieditintombs. Because so much significance 
was attached to the mirror, it played a notable rdle in the development 
of the thought of Japan. On the mirrots used as sacted objects there 
are often pictured in hair-line engravings of in Inidian ink the features 
of deities or Buddhist statutes. At the Kasuga Shrine of Nata a 
sacred mirror is kept outside the screen of the inner sanctuary. On 
the occasion of the enthroning ceremony of the Emperor a sacred 
mirror is used as an ornament. Moreover, since the Heian period it 
has been a custom to hang a sacred mirror on the pillar behind the 
seat of the Empress. Many of the sacted mirrors have either the 
name of deities and shrines inscribed on them ot have engraved prayers 
and lines of Buddhist sutras. 

The Japanese mirror is valuable, firstly because it is a characteristic 
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att object of the Orient, and secondly because itis an object profound! 

associated with the religious and ethical sentiments of the ee! 
Although in modetn times thete has occurred a diminution in the 
national appteciation for the wakagami due to the shifting of interest 
to things up-to-date, it cannot in any wise be said that the Japanese 
mitror has become an object of antique value only. The wukagami 
is, indeed, venerated by the people because of its historical, ethical 

spititual and cultural importance in the typification of the chatacter- 
istic national life. That is why the wakagayi still serves as an index 
to the understanding of the various phases of the cultural evolution 
in the country, The author has dealt with the Japanese mirror in 
all its aspects, and for this reason the book is of especial attraction. 
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November 21 Japanese air units 
sank two cruisers and damaged one 
aircraft-carrier and one battleship in 
waters east of Luzon Island on 
November 19, according to the 
Imperial Headquarters. Hight Ja- 
panese planes were lost. Other 
Japanese air units damaged four 
American transports on November 
20, when they attacked a convoy 
in the sea area southeast of Guam. 

Japanese forces blasted a total of 
thitty-two B-29 bombers in an 
engagement with seventy or eighty 
American aircraft that, coming from 
China, attacked the western part 
of Kyushu on the morning of 
November 21, reports the Imperial 
Headquarters. 

November 22 Field-Marshal Shun- 
roku Hata is appointed inspector- 
general of Military Education, and 
General Yasuji Okamura comman- 
der in-chief of the Japanese expedi- 
tionary forces in China. 

Japanese air units destroyed a total 
of thirteem B-29 bomders including 
one ptobable in the skies overt 
Anhwei and Honan Provinces in a 
fierce pursuit operation which lasted 
for about two hours from 1 p.m. 
on November 21. 

November 24 Some seventy Amer- 
ican planes, coming from the 
Mariana Group, in several echelon 
formations appeat over the skies 
of Tokyo shortly after noon and 
drop bombs. Three enemy planes 
are shot down. 


Japanese warplanes attacked an 
American convoy and transport fleet 
in waters east of Mindanao Island 
from November 21 to 23 and 
damaged one aircrft-carrier and sunk 
two transports and one cruiser or 
destroyer, according to the Imperial 
Headquarters. Five Japanese planes 
failed to return. 

November 25 Japanese air units 
sank or damaged five American 
warships including one destroyer on 
November 22 and 23, says the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

A total of fourteen American 
planes including those previously an- 
nounced were shot down or damaged 
in the taid on Tokyo and its 
vicinity on November 24, states the 
Imperial Headquarters. Seven Japa- 
nese planes were lost. 

November 26 Altogether eighty- 
nine American planes were set 
ablaze or damaged by Japanese air 
units in their two-day attack on 
Motrotai Island on November 22 and 
23, it is disclosed by the Imperial 
Headquarters. 

Units of the Kamikazé special 
attack corps since the morning of 
November 25 have sunk two aircraft- 
carriers and one large cruiser in the 
sea east of Luzon. A Japanese 
submarine also sank one medium- 
sized carrier and one destroyer in 
the same area. 

The decision to dispatch a diplo- 
matic representative of the Japa- 
nese Government to the Provisional 
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Government of Free India is anno- 
unced by the Board of Information. 
November 27 The occupation of 
‘Nanning, the last stronghold of the 
Amercan air force in Kwangsi pro- 
vince, China, by Japanese’ forces on 
November 24 is announced by the 
Imperial Headquarters, It is also 
revealed that the losses inflicted on 
the enemy in the present campaign 
since the beginning of September, 
including the Kweilin and Liuchow 
battles, totalled 39,000 in killed, and 
ptisoners taken totalled 18,200. The 
Japanese killed numbered about 
4,500. 

Four large American warships 
were heavily damaged by the Yasu- 
kuni air unit of the Japanese special 
attack corps in the Gulf of Leyte on 
November 24 and 26, according to 
the Imperial Headquarters. It is 
also revealed that Japanese air units 
on the night of November 26 raided 
the Aslito airfield on Saipan Island 
blasting and setting ablaze several 
B-29 bombers. 

Tokyo and other areas in Japan is 
bombed one and a half hours from 1 
p-m. by about forty B-z9 bombets 
coming from the Mariana Islands. 

Edward Stettinius,Jr., American 
Under-Secretary of State, is nomina- 
ted by President Roosevelt as Secre- 
tary of State in place of Cordell Hull, 
who has resigned his post. 

November 29 The Hakko air unit 
of the Japanese Army’s special attack 
cotps with ten planes sank or dama- 
ged ten American warships including 
one battleship and three heavy 
cruisers on November 27. 

November 30 Six planes of the 
Yasukuni air unit of the special 
attack corps on November 29 
attacked American warships in the 


Gulf of Leyte and sank one battle- 
ship and three large-sized transports 
besides damaging one battleship or 
cruiser. 

December 1 Field-Marshal Rund- 
stedt’s forces in the Aachen sector 
opens a powerful counter-offensive 
against the American forces. 

December 2 The Kaoru air 
commando of the Japanese special 
attack corps consisting of four 
transport planes made a sutprise 
landing in the neighbourhood of the 
airfields at Dulag and Burauen on 
Leyte Island on the night of Novem- 
ber 26, according to the Imperial 
Headquartrs. 

December 3 About seventy B-z9 
bombers, coming from the Mariana 
Islands, attack Tokyo and its. vi- 
cinity from about 2 p.m. up to 
3:30 p. m. Twenty-one planes 
(seven uneonfirmed) are shot down. 

December 7  Takachiho  par- 
atroops of the Japanese forces ef- 
fected descents on various American 
air bases on Leyte Island on the 
night of December 6 and are now 
engaged in fighting, reveals the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

December 8 In the past one year 
from December, 1943, to November 
this year, the United States forces 
lost 290 warships includind seventy- 
seven aircraft-carriers, twenty-six bat- 
tleships, sixty-five cruisers and forty 
destroyers either sunk or damaged 
in the various theatres of war in the 
Pacific, besides losing 4,270 planes 
shot down or damaged, it is made 
public by the Japanese authorities 
on the occasion of the third anni- 
versaty of the outbreak of the 
current war. 

The approximate figures for the 
killed and wounded of the American 
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and British forces accounted for by 
the Japanese Army and Navy in the 
past one year follow, according to 
the Imperial Headquarters : American 
forces 226,000 and British forces 
78,000 (of which the British num- 
bered about 20,000). The losses of 
ihe Japanese Army and Navy were 
about 168,000 killed and wounded. 

December 9 Since the morning 
of December 7 an American force 
of about one division commenced 
landing in the vicinity of Albuera 
on the west coast of Leyte Island. 

Japanese special attack corps sank 
one large transport, damaged and 
set ablaze two large transports and 
two watships of unidentified cate- 
goty, while other air units sank one 
transport, damaged one destroyer, 
one large transport and numerous 
landing barges, it is made known 
by the Imperial Headquarters. At- 
tacking an American fleet in the 
Gulf of Leyte on December 7 the 
Kinno air unit sank one battleship 
and three transpotts. 

December 10 Japanese air units 
on December 7 raided Calcutta and 
set on fire at least five B—29 bombers. 

December rz Six planes of the 
Tanshin air unit dashing into an Am- 
etican convoy in the Surigao channel 
southwest of Leyte Island on De- 
cember 10 sunk two large transports, 
one ctuiser or large destroyer and 
two large landing barges and dam- 
aged and set ablaze one large trans- 
port and one cruiser or large des- 
troyet. 

December 12 Japanese forces that 
have been advancing from the Nann- 
ing and French Indo-China areas 
effected junction at Suilu about seven- 
ty kilometres southwest of Nanning 
on December 10, according to the 


Imperial Headquarters. 


December 14 Two B-z29 bombers 
were shot down and eight others 
damaged when Japanese anti-air raid 
units counter-attacked a formation 
of about eighty Mariana-based Amer- 
ican planes which taided Aichi and 
Shizuoka Prefectures on December 
13. 

December 16 About one division 
of American troops commenced land- 
ing in the vicinity of San Jose on 
Mindoro Island on the morning of , 
December 15, according to the Im- 
perial Headquarters. During the 
three days from December 13 to 15, 
Japanese warplanes sank four trans-' 
ports, heavily damaged and set ab- 
laze eight transports, two battleships, 
three cruisers and two cruisers of 
destroyers and damaged six warships 
of unknown category. 

December 17 Japanese air units on 
the evening of December 15 and at 
dawn of December 16 attacked an 
American fleet south of Mindoro 
Island in the Philippines and obtained 
the following results, according to 
the Imperial Headquarters: instan- 
taneously sunk, one battleship or 
large cruiser ; and sunk, three large- 
sized transports and one medium 
transport. 

December 18 About seventy B-29 
bombets coming from the Mariana 
Islands attack Nagoya and its vicinity 
on the afternoon. In addition, a 
small number of American planes 
penetrate the Kinki district, but flee 
away without dropping bombs. In 
and around Nagoya seventeen 
machines (four unconfirmed) are 
shot down and several damaged. 

December 19 Coming from the 
China area thirty or forty B-z9 
bombers attack Omura City and its 
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vicinity in Kyushu in the morning. 
As a result of minor reshuffling 
of the Koiso Cabinet, Mr. Shighéru 
Yoshida, former Welfare Minister, 
is appointed Munition Minister suc- 
ceeding Mr. Ginjito Fujihara, re- 
_ signed. Admiral Seizo Kobayashi, 
president of the National Service 
‘Political Association, is appointed 
Minister without Portfolio. 


December 20 German offensive 
operations on the western front take 
on added intensity. 

December 21 ‘The centre of the 
Anglo-American line on the western 
front is gashed by a huge gap, 
100 kilometres wide, and the German 
troops cross the Liege-Bastogne- 
Arlon highway on a wide front, 
the German high command an- 
nounces. 

December 22 Coming from the 
Mariana Islands, about 100 B-29 
bombers principally attack Nagoya 
and its vicinity in the afternoon. 
More than ten-planes are shot down. 

December 23 ‘The Banda, Sekicho, 
Kokkyo, Wakazakuta, Seika, and 
Jungi air units of the Japanese special 
attack corps together with other 
air units during three days from De- 
cember 20 obtained the following 
war results in the vicinity of San 
Jose in Mindoro and in the Gulf of 
Leyte, the Imperial Headquarters 
discloses: San Jose: sunk, includ- 
ing those sunk instantaneously, four 
transports, two cruisers or des- 
troyers; set ablaze four transports, 

one cruiser, one cruiser or destroyer, 
two warships of unidentified cate- 
gory ; damaged one transport: Leyte: 
sunk one transport, damaged one 
large aircraft-carrier; set ablaze one 
warship of unidentified category: 
Sulu Sea: sunk one transport and set 


ablaze one transpott. 

The war results achieved in the 
counter-attack on Ametican planes 
in the skies over Nagoya on Decem- 
ber 22, later confirmed, consist of 
twenty planes shot down, where of 
four unconfirmed, and damaged more 
than twenty planes, according to the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

The Japanese Government filed on 
December 21 an emphatic protest 
with the American Government 
against the unlawful attack and sin- 
king of the Japanese hospital ship 
Muro Maru by American aircraft on 
November 13, 1944, outside the Port 
of Manila, says the Foreign Office. 

December 24 The Eisenhower he- 
adquartets issues a communiqué an- 
nouncing the evacuation of the 
bridgehead at Ensdorf southeast of 
Saarlauten. 

December 23 German vanguards 
advancing toward Sedan reach Libra- 
mont, only twenty-five kilometres 
from the French border. 

December 26 Japanese warplanes 
on December 25 surprise-raided the 
airfield in Saipan Island and set 
ablaze five places. From this attack 
two Japanese planes have not te- 
turned. 

December 27 About fifty B-2g 
bombers coming from the Mariana Is- 
lands attack the Tokyo Metropolis 
this afternoon, War results known 
up to 5 p.m., according to the Im- 
perial Headquarters, are: shot down 
fourteen planes (whereof five un- 
confirmed) and damaged twenty- 
seven planes. Of those shot down 
two were tammed. Losses on the 
Japanese side were four planes. 

December 28 Japanese air and naval 
units on the night of December 26 
dashed into the area off San Jose in 
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Mindoro Island and sank four Amer- 
ican transports and several torpedo- 
boats in the anchorage, it is made 
known by the Imperial Headquar- 
ters. One Japanese destroyer was 
heavily damaged. 

December 29 Units of the Kamikazé 
special attack corps and other Ja- 
panese ait formations blasted eight 
large transports on December 28 
when they attacked an American con- 
voy escorted by about twenty cruisers 
and destroyers steaming westward in 
the Mindanao Sea. 

December 30 Japanese forces sank 
four large ttansports and one torpedo- 
boat in addition to damaging two 
large transports, one cruiser and one 
destroyer during the period from the 
night of December 28 to the follow- 
ing morning, when they attacked an 
American convoy cruising westward 
in the Mindanao Sea. 

Mr. Téruo MHachiya, former 
Minister to Sofia, is appointed first 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Provisional Government of Free 
India. 

December 31 Japanese special air 
units attacked an enemy sreinforce- 


- ment convoy proceeding to Mindoro 


Island on and after December 29 and 
sunk eight transports, heavily dama- 
ged five others, damaged one cruiser, 
and sunk instantaneously two crul- 
sers. 
General Rikichi Ando, commander 
of the Taiwan Army, is appointed 
Governor-General of Taiwan suc- 
ceeding Admiral Kiyoshi Haségawa 
who is transferred to the Supreme 
ilitary Council. 
cs Tne 1 The gtand total of B-29 
which have been shot eae ae 
maced by Japanese air force 
coe e ihie es 1944, till the end of 


that year is approximately 550. During 
the same period about 4,000 men con- 
ected with these planes were killed. 

Fuehrer Hitler in his New Year 
message broadcast to the German 
nation declares that the German 
nation will not lose but win the war. 


January 2 Admiral Bertram Ram- 
say, commander-in-chief of the United 
Nations invasion fleet, is killed in a 
plane crash over France, while on his 
way to Belgium for a conference. 

January 3 About ninety B-29 
bombers, coming from the Mariana 
Islands, attack Nagoya on the af- 
ternoon, while a part of them raid 
Osaka and Hamamatsu. The Ja- 
panese forces shoot down seventeen 
planes and damage twenty-five. 

January 4 About 500 American 
planes mainly consisting of carrier- 
borne aircraft attacked Taiwan with 
their main force in several waves 
between 7:40 a.m. and 2:30 p.m 
on January 3, while a part of them 
raided the Okinawa area, according 
to the Imperial Headquarters. Ja- 
panese forces shot down seventeen 
machines and damaged eight. 

January 5 An American convoy 
early on the morning of Januaty 4 
entered San Jose Bay in Mindoro 
Island, while an American task force 
penetrated the area west of Panay 
Island on the same afternoon. Three 
planes of the Issei air unit of the 
Japanese special attack corps dashed 
against the task force on the evening 
of January 4 and sank instantaneously 
one aircraft-carrier and two battle- 
ships or cruisers, says 4 communiqué 
of the Imperial Headquarters. 

The Japanese Government’s deci- 
sion to increase taxes by about 
Z1,800,000,000 ina normal year is 


made public by the Board of In- 
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formation. Emphasis will be laid 
on classified income tax, corporation 
tax and special corporation tax. 
January 6 ‘Three planes of the 
Shinshu air unit of the Japanese 
special attack corps sank one transport 
and set ablaze another transport 
and one oil tanker off San Jose on 
Januaty 4. Moreover, four planes 
of the Issei air unit sank two air- 
ctaft-carriers and one battleship west 
of Luzon Island on January 5. 
January 7 In an 8,000-word mes- 
sage sent yesterday to the newly 
convened seventy-ninth Congress, 
President Roosevelt stressed that 
the United Nations have reached the 
most critical phase of the war and 
demanded acceleration of America’s 
war effort. 


The American warships that ap- 
peared in waters west of Luzon Island 
under the protection of a task force 
entered Lingayen Bay on the morn- 
ing of January 6 and bombarded the 
coast of that bay, says a communiqué 
of the Imperial Headquarters. Po- 
werful convoys also are advancing 
westward in waters south of Mindoro 
Island as well as in the Mindanao 
Sea. Japanese air forces made con- 
tinuous attacks and sank instanta- 
neously three aircraft-carriers, one 
battleship, two battleships or crui- 
sers, one cruiser, sank sixteen trans- 
ports and damaged three aircraft- 
carriers, two battleships or cruisers, 
one large warship of unidentified 
category, one destroyer and two 
transports. 

January 9 About sixty B-29 bom- 
bers, coming from the Mariana Is- 
lands, raid the Kwanto, Tokai and 
Kinki districts separately in the 
afternoon. 

A total of 450 carrier-borne aircraft 


If 


i 


and a small number of large bombers 
from the China bases raid various 
parts of Taiwan in the morning and 
afternoon, it is announced by the 
Taiwan Army. Fifteen planes, of 
which four are unconfirmed, are shot 
down. 

January 10 The Ameriean forces 
that entered Lingayen Bay on and 
after January 6 and have been bom- 
barding the coastal area of the said bay 
commenced a landing in the vicinity 
of San Fabian as well as at Lingayen 
at about 9: 4o a.m. on January 9. 
Counter-attacking the enemy troops, 
Japanese forces stationed in these 
areas are now engaged in fierce 
battles. 

War results obtained in the inter- 
cepting battle on the afternoon of 
January 9 when B-29 bombers raided 
Japan proper follow, according to 
the Imperial Headquarters: shot 
down eleven planes, of which four 
were downed by ramming action, and 
damaged eighteen planes. Five Ja- 
panese planes were lost. 

January tr Japanese warplanes on 
January 9 sank one 300-ton vessel, 
one large cruiser and damaged two 
large transports in attacking a British 
convoy which was approaching 
Akyab, Burma. 

January 12 The American forces 
that landed on the coast of Lingayen 
Bay in the Philippines number about 
two infantry and one tank divisions, 
according to the Imperial Headquar- 
ters. Japanese land fotces are en- 
gaging them. Japanese aircraft on 
January 9 and 10 instantaneously 
sank one transport and two cruisers, 
sank two transports, one aircraft- 
Carrier, one cruiser and two cruisers 
or destroyers, and heavily damaged 
and set ablaze seven transports, one 
aircraft-carrier, two aircraft-carriers 
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or battleships, one battleship and 
two cruisers. 


January 13 Japanese land forces 
fiercely engage the American forces 
that have landed in the vicinity of 
San Fabian and Lingayen. 


January 14 Coming from the Ma- 
tiana Islands, about sixty B-z9 


-bombers attack Nagoya and vicinity 


in the afternoon. Several bombs 
ate dropped in the precincts of the 
Isé Outer Grand Shrine, destroying 
two lodging mansions and five music 
halls, According to the Imperial 
Headquarters, nine planes are shot 
down and thirty-four damaged. 


January 15 The American troops 
approach the area fronting the Ja- 
panese position in the mountain 
sector on both sides of the Panga- 
sinan. plains from_ Lingayen Bay. 

January 16 The Imperial Head- 
quarters announces that, since the 
withdrawal of Japanese units from 
the Akyab sector late in December 
last, British forces have advanced 
into Akyab. 

January 19 The American troops 
in the Lingayen and Dagupan areas 
in the Philippines have advanced to 
the line along the Agno River, while 
part of the American forces in San 
Fabian has thrust into the first Ja- 
panese fiting line in that sector, 
according to a communiqué of the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

About eighty B-29 bombers com- 
ing from the Mariana Islands attack 
the Osaka-Kobe district in the after- 
noon. Damage is inflicted on twenty- 
three of them. ; 

January 21 Upon the re-opening 
of the Japanese Diet session Premiet 
General Kuniaki Koiso delivers a 
long speech on administration, in 
which he squarely sees that Japan 


faces a serious situation in the war, 
but reassures final victory in Japan’s 
favour. Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shighémitsu in his speech emphasizes 
that Japan’s ties with her allies 
remain firm. 

January 22 Japanese forces in the 
Lingayen Bay area have already 
accounted for 6,000 American officers 
and men killed or wounded besides 
capturing or destroying fifty-nine 
guns, sixty-seven tanks, twenty-six 
automobiles and forty-two bivouacs, 
according to the Imperial Headquar- 
ters. 

Units of the Kamikazé special at- 
tack corps blasted three American 
aircraft-carriers and one warship of 
unknown category shortly after 
noon on January 21 when they at- 
tacked an American task force in 
waters east of Taiwan, says the Im- 
perial Headquarters. 

January 23 With the new Soviet 
offensive started at Suwalki near the 
southeastern corner of East Prussia, 
the whole eastern front from Memel 
to the Carpathians is now on the 
move. 

January 24 Japanese forces blasted 
sixty-thtee B-2z9 bombers in the 
counter-attacking operations against 
the seventy-odd planes that attacked 
the Nagoya district on January 23, 
the Imperial Headquarters announces. 
Six Japanese planes have failed to 
return. 

January 25 About 120 British 
cartier-borne planes raided Palem- 
bang, Sumatra Island, on the morn- 
ing of January 24. The Imperial 
Headquarters states that Japanese 
air and land forces stationed there 
shot down more than seventy-eight 
machines. 

The 1945-46 fiscal year’s budget 
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of Japan is fixed at "¥26,500,000,000. 

The Soviet forces have scored a 
break-through to the Baltic east of 
Elbing cutting off East Prussia from 
the west, while down south the Soviet 
speatheads have approached closer 
to Breslau by taking Oppeln in 
German Silesia and have formed a 
bridgehead on the Oder River, it is 
gathered. 

January 26 Soviet tank spearheads 
on the eastern front advancing west 
and northwest from both sides of 
Posen and driving toward Driesen 
approach the vicinity of Brandenburg 
Province in which Berlin is situated. 

January 27 About seventy B-29 
bombers coming from the Marianas 
attack Tokyo Metropolis in several 
waves from 2 p.m. to about 3 p.m. 
They drop explosive and incendiary 
bombs causing damage at several 

places. 

January 28 "Twenty-two planes 
were shot down in counter-attacking 
the American air formations that 
attacked Tokyo Metropolis on Janua- 
ty 27 and most of the remaining 
raiders were damaged, states the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

January 29 "The war situation in 
upper Silesia grows tense, though 
German resistance behind the Soviet 
spearheads continues furiously. 

January 30 "The Brandenburg rail 
junction of Kreuz on the Berlin- 
Danzig and Posen-Stettin trunk lines, 
approximately 175 kilometres from 
Berlin, is evacuated in view of strong 
Soviet pressure. 

Fuehrer Hitler urges the German 
people to fight on more intensively 
for winning ultimate victory in an 
address to them on the occasion of the 

12th anniversary of his assumption 

of the leadership of the Reich. 


January 31 The Canton-Hankow 
Railway has been reopened with 
the junction effected by Japanese 
forces from north and south, ac- 
cording to the Imperial Head- 
quarters. The junction was made 
at a point halfway between Lochang 
and Shaokwan in Kwangtung Prov- 
ince on January 27. The Suichwan 
airfield in Kiangsi Province has been 
occupied by Japanese forces, adds 
the Imperial Headquarters. 

Japanese air and land forces shot 
down or damaged about ninety 
British carrier-borne planes on 
January 29 counter-attacking 4 
total of about 139 aircraft of an 
American task force that attacked 
the Palembang sector in Sumatra, 
it is announced by the Imperial 
Headquarters. 

An advance unit of the Soviet 
forces is reported to have reached a 
point about 100 kilometres off Berlin. 

February 1 While some Soviet 
forces advance as far as the Sternberg- 
Zielenzig area, north of the Warthe 
River, other units reach the Kuestrin- 
Soldin area. 

February 2. Fresh Ameriean forces 
on January 30 landed in the vicinity 
of Subic Bay, Luzon, according to 
the Imperial Headquarters. The war 
results scored by Japanese forces 
since the American landing on 
Lingayen Bay up to date are about 
11,200 soldiers either killed or woun- 
ded and 114 tanks and seventy-one 
vatious kinds of guns destroyed or 
captuted. On January 31 some 
American contingents also landed in 
the vicinity of Nasugbu, north of 
Manila Bay. : 

February 4 About 100 B-29 bom- 
bers attack Kobe and Miye Prefec- 
ture in the afternoon. Some damage 
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is caused. 


February y Ametican air-borne 
units, about one regiment strong, 
descended at Tagaytay, about fifty- 
five kilometres south of Manila, on 
February 3. On the same day part 
of American forces penetrated a 
cotnet of Manila. 

Februaty 8 The main body of the 
American invasion forces, surging 
into an area north of Manila after 
February 5, start a new offensive in 
an attempt to occupy Manila. In 
the area on the northern bank of the 
Pasig River heavy fighting goes on. 
The Nichols airfield, south of Manila, 
is unsuccessfully attacked by Amer- 
ican units. 

The central Oder becomes the 
scene of heavy fighting between 
German and Soviet forces. 

February 9 Part of American forces 
in Manila started crossing the Pasig 
River at a point west of Malacanan 
Palace on February 7, reveals the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

February to Count Hidéo Ko- 
dama, Minister without Portfolio in 
the Koiso Cabinet, is appointed 
Minister of Education succeeding 
Lieutenant-General Harushighé Ni- 
nomiya, who resigns office on account 
of ill health. Katsuroku Aikawa, 
Welfare Vice-Minister, is appointed 
Welfare Minister in place of Hi- 
satada Hirosé who is appointed Mi- 
nistet without Portfolio concurrently 
holding the post of Chief Secretary 
of the Cabinet. Takéo Tanaka, 
Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, 
resigns and is appointed a member 
of the House of Peers. 

About ninety B-29 bombers at- 
tack the northern part of the Kanto 
district in the afternoon. Fifteen 
raiders ate shot down. Seven Ja- 


panes planes are lost. 

February 11 Japanese forces in 
China that have been advancing 
from Hengyang and Shaochow reduc- 
ed the airfields at Nanyung and 
Kanchow one after another follow- 
ing the occupation of the Suichwan 
airfield, and on February 7 they 
captured the Hsincheng airfield, 
thereby completely reducing the 
American airfield group in the Suich- 
wan-Kanchow district, it is made 
known by the Imperial Headquarters. 

February 14 The city of Manila 
is literally turned into a sea of 
flames by the intense gunfire from 
the Japanese and American forces. 

February 1s About sixty B-29 
bombers attack Nagoya, Shizuoka 
and Miye Prefecture in the af- 
ternoon. 

February 16 Powerful American 
task forces appearing in the neigh- 
bouring waters of Japan attack 
airfields in the Kanto district as 
well as in Shizuoka Prefecture with 
shipboard planes in waves from 
about 7 a.m. up to shortly after 4 
in the afternoon, An American 
fleet comprising thirty-odd war- 
ships including battleships and air- 
craft-carriers bombard Iojima  Is- 
land from early in the morning. 

February 17 American catrier- 
borne planes resume attack on the 
Kanto district and Shizuoka Pre- 
fecture from about 6 am. Ac- 
cording to the Imperial Headquar- 
ters, the results gained in coun- 
ter-attacking the task forces from 
February 16 up to the present are 
147 planes shot down, more than 
fifty machines damaged and one large 
warship heavily damaged. Sixty-one 
Japanese planes are lost. 

American forces attempted to land 
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on Iojima on February 17, but were 
repulsed. The war results obtained 
by Japanese air and defence forces 
since February 16 include: instan- 
taneously sunk one battleship ; sunk 
two cruisers; sunk two warships of 
unidentified category ; damaged three 
landing transports, and shot down 
ten planes. 

February 18 The results gained 
in counter-attacking the carrier-borne 
planes that attacked Japan proper on 
February 17 follow: shot down 
1o1 planes and damaged twenty- 
eight machines. Seventeen Japanese 
planes were lost. 

Japanese submarines attacked an 
American task force in waters west 
of Lingayen on February 17 and 
sank one aircraft-carrier, one cruiser 


and one destroyer. 

February 19 About 100 B-29 bom- 
bers attack Tokyo Metropolis and 
vicinities in the afternoon. Two 
raiders are shot down. 

Japanese units sallying forth from 
the atea east of Manila on February 
14 attacked the flank of the American 
forces in the city. Fresh American 
contingents landed in the vicinity of 
the southern tip of the Bataan 
peninsula on February 15 and on 
Corregidor the following day, 
discloses an announcement of the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

February 20 American forces be- 
gan landing on Iojima on the morn- 
ing of February 19, according to a 
communiqué of the Imperial Head- 
quarters. 
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PREMIER GENERAL KUNIAKI KOISO’S ADDRESS AT THE EIGHTY-SIXTH 
SESSION OF THE DIET, JANUARY 21, 1945. 


I am vety happy to have this opportunity to express the views and 
convinctions of the Government before the eighty-sixth session of the 
Imperial Diet. 

At the opening ceremony the other day, His Imperial Majesty specially 
granted a gracious Rescript which has inspired us deeply. -It is my desire 
together with you gentlemen, in humble response to the Imperial Will, to 
make every exertion, by concentrating the total strength of our one hundred 
million people, to expand and strengthen even more out fighting power 
and, by removing and conquering all difficulties, quickly secure our war 
aims, thereby setting at ease the August Mind of His Majesty. 

Gentlemen, the war situation is developing with ever-increasing ‘em- 
po. Today our country is faced with the gravest situation since the outbreak 
of the wart of greater East Asia and has truly come to stand at the critical 
point of its rise or fall. 

Last fall, our Imperial forces intercepted the offensive attempt of 
the enemy in waters off Taiwan sand off the Philippines and achieved 
brilliant victoties. Yet even while suffering great losses, the enemy, with 
the aid of abundant material resources, came to land on the island of Leyte, 
then the island of Mindoto and finally today on the island of Luzon where a 
setious situation has been created by the enemy’s landing of several army 
cotps. ~ = 

Since the enemy’s advance to the Philippines, our forces, rising to the 
fall heights of their fighting spirit to protect the national polity, have all of 
them become a special attack force and are carrying out furious attacks which 
only the men of the Imperial forces ate capable of making, subjecting enemy 
war vessels to deadly attacks at the cost of their lives, or breaking through 
into enemy airfields or making furious and unfailing raids into enemy posi- 
tions. I cannot help but be deeply inspired by these brilliant deeds of 
the special attack corps and of our Imperial troops in general who, feeling 
deep in their hearts the true essence of the meaning of protecting the na- 
tional polity, are manifesting the spirit of undying patriotism and loyalty 
with their very lives. 

Taking this opportunity, it is my desire, together with you gentle- 
men, to pay my heartfelt respect and gratitude to the officers and men 
who ate valiantly fighting in the vatious areas of greater East Asia, 
to offer in humble sincerity my respect to those many loyal heroes 
who have fallen in battle in the defence of our country and to express my 
sincere sympathy to our wounded and sick officers and men and to those 
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families who have lost their loved ones in the nation’s cause. At the same 
time, I wish to say, in connection with the work of giving aid to our service- 
men and their families, that it is our desire in the light of the present war 
situation, first of all to carry out various measures to reinforce these activities, 
to take the necessary steps to have the State bare the burden of caring for 
the children of our fallen heroes and to strengthen further the military relief 
work as well as other undertakings connected with aid to servicemen, so 
that our officers and men at the front may serve without any feeling of 
anxiety about home. 


Reviewing the war situation at its present stage, the military develop- 
ments in the Pacific theatre are in a state which does not necessarily permit 
-of optimism. However, the greatly extended supply lines of the enemy on 
all fronts are exposed to our attacks and in this fact, I believe, is to be found 
our golden opportunity to grasp victory. Moreover, the operations carried 
out by out forces on the China continent since last summer have wiped out 
tmportant enemy positions and bases in Central and South China, leaving 

he United States air force in China no toom for any effective action, and, 
going even further, opened up a land route linking South China and French 
Indo-China. Furthermore, even in the northern Burma frontier area, ‘our 
forces ate continuing their gallant fight against the enemy attempts to te- 
capture Burma. Our forces which are assigned to guard our northern tam- 
parts are manifesting such strength as to offer our American and British 
enemies no opportunity for aggressive moves. All this goes to show that 
our sttategical position for the defence of East Asia is exceedingly staunch. 

Now indeed is the time for us, the one hundred million, to give vent 
anew to our flaming ardour and following in the footsteps of the valiant men 
of the special attack corps demonstrate even more our spirit of sure victory 
in the field of production. The Government on their part are determined to 
exert their utmost efforts speedily to carry out the measures for victory 
and, with all the people as one and by overcoming all difficulties, devote 
ourselves to the expansion of our fighting power. Now is the time when the 
home front must fully carry out its duties and responsibilities and thus respond 
to the heroic fighting of our officers and men atthe front. I believe that 
the result of our total unstinting efforts today at this juncture will eventually 
not only destroy the enemy in the Philippines area but together with our 
officers and men in Rabaul, Bougainville and other places become crystallized 
into decisive fighting power which would solidify the basis for turning the 
tide of the war. 

The fundamental keynote of the victory measures which the Govern- 
ment are intending to take in order to overcome this serious war situation 
is directed toward the goal of increasing to an unparalleled extent our fighting 
strength through the speady expansion of the existing national power and 
threby establish a structure for the prosecution of the war to victory and also 
of executing forcefully and unremitingly the various measures for the 
purpose. However, the fundamental attitude of the Government in the 
administration of State affairs in the face of the present decisive war situation 
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does not lie in being concerned with the small ups and downs of the war 
situation, but in realizing the single aim of forcefully conducting political 
affairs in order to march forward at all times on the high road to victory. 

To strengthen the administration of State affairs, the Government in- 
tend both through the central and local organs to effect a comprehensive 
and integrated management of administrative functions and take steps which 
are even more appropriate than any taken before and at the same time leave 
nothing undone to permit the unified prosecution of military and civil measu- 
tes for purposes of defence and increase in fighting strength by rendering 
still closer the contact between the chairmen of the local Administrative 
Councils and the local Army and Navy authorities. 

Recently the enemy has begun to raid with frequency our capital and 
other important cities in our homeland. Especially the desecration of 
the sacred precincts at Isé the other day was truly an outrage which aroused 
the profound indignation of our people. However, the damage caused by 
the raid was light and it is rather a matter of great encouragement that as a 
result the people, their morale heightend and intensified, are manifesting a 
remarkable fighting spirit in air defence and production. 

Against the enemy air raids which may be expected henceforth to be 
repeated stubbornly, the Government are taking various necessary steps to 
effect the speedy strengthening and completion of the protective facilities for 
factories and other establishments in order to ensure that nothing would 
obsttuct the prosecution of production increase during air raids. At the same 
time, it is our intention to carry out even more forcefully the disperison of 
people and buildings from the large cities and the completion of air defence 
and other protective facilities, so that no matter how intense the enemy raids 
should become henceforward there will be an air defence structure so complete 
and so strong that the military, the Government and the people—united 
as one—will never succumb to them. Today when our homeland has 
become a field of battle for the defence of our country, I strongly believe that 
we, the one hundred million, must together intensify our fighting spirit for 
the protection of our land and, no matter when or where the enemy may strike, 
be ever-determined to carry out our duty of defending our soil ; that we 
are living our daily lives as befitting the battlefield demonstrates a cheerful 
fighting spirit in production and in defence against air raids. 

Next, in considering the increase of munition production, the one 
thing which the officers and men fighting on the front lines so strongly ask 
of the home front is the great expansion in the production of supetior air- 
craft. ‘The deadly never-miss attacks of the special attack corps against enemy 
warships and transports and their destruction are possible only with the ex- 
panded production of aircraft. In addition to aircraft, the Government are 
determined to effect the increase in the production of steel, light metals 
and liquid fuel in order to establish the basis of out fighting power. At 
the same time, they are also determined to assist in further production on the 
continent and to devote every effort to mobilizing and strengthening all our 
scientific and techincal powers to create and improve the quality and effective- 
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ness of the various weapons for decisive warfare. Furthermore, to effect 
the unified strengthening of production and defence, the Government are 
considering at this time the speedy dispersion of munition factories and 
the removal of facilities to the underground under carefully conceived plans 
and also, in order to effect the complete conversion of labour and materials 
into fighting power, to the expediting of further readjustments of industrial 
enterprises. In executing these plans, it is the Government’s intention to 
establish these industries as much as possible on a locally and collectively 
self-sustaining basis. 

It is needless for me to state at this time that security in foodstuffs 
stabilizes the people’s livelihood and constitutes the basis of effecting the 
increase of fighting power. In view of the increase in food requirements 
henceforward and in view of the transportation conditions, it is our intention 
to make every effort toward unparalleled increase in national self-sufficiency 
by carrying out emergency production increase of tice and wheat as a matter 
of course, as well as sweet potatoes and other products in accordance with 
the conditions obtainable in the various localities and by overcoming all dif- 
ficulties. 

The fundamental basis of securing and expanding the nation’s fighting 

power which I have just taken up lies, in the last analysis, in the labour power 
of the people. By mobilizing the entire nation without exception and by 
demonstrating labour efficiency on the highest plane, then for the first time 
can this objective be attained. In other words, with respect to the mobiliza- 
tion and supervision of labour, the Government intend to reinforce their uni- 
fication and co-ordination and effect their efficient reform and improvement. 
Above all,in the successful carrying out of production under the present situa- 
tion, our students occupy 2 position of vital importance, and in view of the 
fact that they have, at the same time, the important task of shouldering the 
nation tomorrow, it is our desire to realize fundamentally and effectively the 
principle of the unity of action and learning and adopt such means as to permit 
them to serve the country without anxiety. Furthermore, in regard to the 
various necessary labour matters, we intend, in the case of today, to effect the 
replenishment of labour through total manpower mobilization in the localities 
concerned and especially to carry out actively the organic and flexible 
management of labour affairs, thereby providing strong guidance to allow 
of systematic means for voluntary labour service on the part of government 
officials and people in general and realize a condition in which the entire 
nation will universally be engaged at work. 

With regard to the expansion of maritime transportation, the Govern- 
ment intend to make every effort to accelerate the construction of new ships 
by surmounting all difficulties and also to secure and operate efficiently at 
least the present existing shipping. Moreover, to the men of the merchant 
matine who are manning their jobs day and night with a self-sacrificing 
fighting spirit regardless of the many dangers of enemy attacks, I wish 
to express my sincere thanks, and in regard to their treatment it is our aim 
to make further appropriate improvements. Furthermore, to make more 
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eoene heer of maritime cargo transport to land transport, the Go- 
ve ve decided to strengthen the facilities of the important trunk 
lines of the homeland and Chosen and thereby expand the land transportation 
capacity between Japan, Manchoukuo and China, and especially in readi- 
ness against emergencies to carry out speedily the steps to establish the 
management of land transportation on a footing corresponding to that ap- 
propriate in war zones. 

Lastly, concerning the improvement of the treatment of our fellow 
people in Chosen and Taiwan which we promised to consider at the previous 
session of the Diet, the Government have already taken various appropriate 
measures concerning travel, transfer of register, school entrance, securing of 
occupation and the handing of labour to or in Japan proper and have taken 
several steps forward to abolish any barriers between our homeland and over- 
seas territories. Furthermore, even in regard to improvement in political 
treatment which has long been the desire of our fellow people in both these 
territories, the Government, in recognition of the fact that it is a State demand 
under the present situation for the solidification of our one hundred million 
people to complete a structure of oneness between our homeland and over- 
seas tertitories and to settle the matter speedily at this time, have set up an 
inquiry commission to give the matter careful study as to the method and 
the time and at the present moment concrete plans are being drawn up. Fort- 
unately, we have your co-operation and we are desirous of seeing its early 
realization. 

In order to carry out forcefully the various measures which I have 
just stated, all of us, both of the Government and of the public at large, 
must squarely face the seriousness of the present situation. The Government 
on their part strongly desire to take all necessary steps, as is only natural, to 
realize such measures as would enable all our people to devote themselves 
to their occupations without any feeling of anxiety. The Government 
earnestly hope that the people too would manifest the spirit of protecting 
the national polity in their daily life and work, establish their sense of justice 
even mote firmly in society, enhance their morale and by giving full vent to 
their fighting spirit march forward toward the complete consummation of 
their responsibilities, 

The present war in its true nature is an intense struggle of life or death. 
Whether or not we could eternally safeguard and maintain the national 
polity of our country depends upon the single issue whether or not the 
results of the total strength of our people could win through this wat. The 
enemy is discussing plans for a post-war international organization and te- 
garding our country he is excluding any compromise and blatantly talking 
of unconditional surrender, planning on the extinction of Japan. Such 
daydreams are of course nothing more than a laughing matter. But the 
way to protect eternally the polity of our Empire lies only in the efforts of 
the entire nation to destroy all obstacles and to concentrate their all, material 
and spiritual, to the consummation of the aims of this our sacred war. The 
Government, therefore, on the basis of the aims which I have set forth, in- 
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tend forthrightly and forcefully to execute the various decisive wat measutes, 
while conforming to the military operations and thereby firmly establish a 
position which will enable us to grasp victory in arms and, by a forceful mobile 
management of administration as it functions centrally and locally, to effect 
their speedy realization. The greedy and sinister ambitions of the American 
and British peoples for world hegemony which they conceal under the 
cloak of peace ate being revealed in the clear light of day with the develop- 
ment of the war. Already the areas which they have occupied they have ex- 
posed serious difference between them over'the division of the spoils which 
is gradually being intensified. In contrast to this the various countries of 
East Asia, under their common ideal of East Asian renaissance, ate cementing 
more and more their solidarity against the aggressive advance of the enemy 
and have risen resolutely to defend and preserve East Asiaatallcosts. The 
concept of justice—common prospetity and well being—which has been crys- 
tallized in the Joint Declaration of the Greater East Asiatic Nations is outside 
of the pale of compatison with the aggressive war aims of the United States 
and Britain which are, to say the least, delusive. To the nations and peoples 
of greater East Asia who are manifesting such a fighting spirit, the Japanese 
Government express their sincere respect. The Government also express 
their determination, in accordancé with the common beliefs and resolve of the 
East Asiatic nations as clarified in the Joint Declaration, to consummate this 
common war for the liberation and renaissance of greater East Asia and to 
march forward toward the realization of the common concepts set forth in 
the five principles. 


Our allies, Germany and Italy, meeting the enemy today in their home 
soil, are with intensified morale withstanding the desperate attacks of the 
enemy and inflicting severe losses. Especially the people of Germany, under 
daily air attacks and despite the great hardships in their daily life, are not 
submitting in the least but rather are strengthinenng their solidarity even 
more and exerting their highest efforts for the defence of their fatherland. 
Resolutely carrying out the complete mobilization of their national power 
and the recasting of their munition production they have since the middle 
of last December turned to a big offensive along a wide front on their western 
lines and are at present destroying an American army of much more than 100,- 
ooo men. With expectations that the day is not far off when the German 
people under their Fuehrer Hitler will further demonstrate their explosive 
power, inflict severe blows on the enemy and make it impossible for him to 


tise again, I pray for the brave and good fight of the German people in the 
battles ahead. 


Thus in the face of the iron solidarity of the countries of East Asia which 
have risen to defend their homelands and the brilliant counter-offensive of our 
German ally the enemy has been compelled to split his strength to the fronts 
in the Hast and the West and has come to expose his supplies to serious dangets. 
Even enemy America which boasts of material abundance has reached 
an impasse in her established plans by reason of pressing shortages in her 
manpower resources and is experiencing deficiencies in her war production. 
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Now she is admitting to her people that the war situation does not necessarily 
permit of optimism and that unless an unparalleled production increase is 
tealized it would be impossible to shorten the war. The situation in that 
country is such that it is now in the process of establishing the National 
Service Act. 

The war has thus reached a decisive stage where it has become a test 
of endurance between the enemy and outselves and will, henceforth, become 
even more aggravated. I believe that final victory will be won by those 
who, overcoming all hardships and difficulties whatever they may be and 
continuing to maintain a spirit of sure victory without faltering before any 
critical cituation, will fight to the very last. In response to the hard and gallant 
fighting of our officers and men at the front, the one hundred million people 
must steadfastly uphold the spirit of safeguarding our Imperial polity and 
by overcoming any hardship or difficulty make their utmost exertions to 
increase fighting power and defend their soil, thus speedily attaining the aims 
of this sacred wat and thereby setting at ease the August Mind of His Majesty. 

In closing, I earnestly hope that you will, upon careful consideration, 
give your speedy approval to the various bills which the Government have 
presented to you. 


FOREIGN MINISTER MAMORU SHIGHEMITSU’S ADDRESS AT 
THE EIGHTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE DIET, 
JANUARY 21, 1945 


I consider it a great honour to have been afforded an opportunity to 
address this session of the Diet and to state my views concerning the foreign 
policy of Japan. 

As the world wat grows daily intensified to white heat, all the belli- 
gerent Powers ate collecting every ounce of their national strength to pour 
it into the fighting front. Both in the East and in the West the situation 
has reached the climax in which we all feel, whether in the first line or at the 
home front, that this war has truly entered upon the decisive stage, while the 
enemy, who has internally many weak spots, is feverishly trying to bring 
the hostilities to an early end by lunching desperate counter-moves one after 
another. ; 

As regards the military phase, we have absolute confidence in the wise 
planning and brave fighting of out Army and Navy, so that we are neither 
elated nor depressed unduly over the changing aspects of the situation. The 
Imperial forces ate fighting valiantly everywhere. The very spirit of our 
special attack corps is the spirit not only of all our fighting forces but of 
out entire nation. We have not the slightest doubt as to out final victory. 

The unity between Japan and her allies remains ever firm, and together 
with them we will fight this war to the finish. Having successfully surmount- 
ed innumetable difficulties, Germany 1s continuing her gallant struggle. The 
general offensive campaign against Germany from east, west sae ae a 
was decided upon at the Teheran Conference has been relentlessly carried on 
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for over a year in parallel with every imaginable kind of political intrigues 
and machinations. Moreover, it is the avowed intention of her enemy to 
make it impossible for Germany to rise again, by dividing up her territory, 
by deporting her people, and by altering her political structure, and thus by 
obliterating her together with Japan, forever as a great Power. Indeed, 
Germany faced a crucial hour on July 20, last year, when an attempt was 
made to assassinate the Fuehrer. Providentially, however, the evil design 
did not materialize. Germany emerged out of the crisis, completely recover- 
ing her position both internally, and externally. It is indeed a grand spectacle 
that today the Germans solidly united under the Fuehrer, are fighting with 
an iron resolve not to permit the enemy to advance one step into their native 
soil. 

As was expected, Germany, taking the offensive on the western front 
against the enemy, has destroyed the more important of the American posi- 
tions. We cannot but be moved to see Germany, unperturbed under the 
severest trials, match straight forward, self-reliant and confident of ultimate 
victory. 

On the other hand, Italy under Signor Mussolini, rapidly effecting 
the organization of her national army, is marching side by side with Germany, 
with honour and glory. 

I believe that in this war for self-preservation and self-defence, it is 
the most sacred mission for us to fight it out with our allied nations both in 
the East and in the West for the fulfilment of our common aims of establish- 
ing international justice, and blazing a new path for mankind. 

The good fight put up by Germany has served to expose mote plainly 
than ever the motives of America and Britain in provoking the war. Needless 
to say, it is Britain who started the European conflagration by interven- 
ing in the Polish question. Her pledges of assistance to Rumania, Greece 
and other small nations have proved to be nothing but tricks of her balance 
of power policy. Now the interests of the small nations are being completely 
ignored by the great Powers who posed as their protectors. Poland, whom 
Britain was to rescue by fighting Germany, is now a child left on the door- 
step. The Atlantic Charter, which was once hailed as a Magna Charta, and 
the lifeline of America and Britain, has been thrown into the dustbin. Their 
power politics has been bared in all its ugliness without its mask of righteous- 
ness. America and Britain are presumptuous enough to call themselves 
“freedom-loving ’’ nations. But their war aim lies in neither the protection 

of smaller States nor the upholding of freedom, but in setting up a world 
structure under the dictatorship of big Powers grouped about themselves. 
In the meantime, by anticipating and preparing for the next war, they are 
revealing unwittingly a fatal inconsistency as regards their war aims. "That 
they are also lacking in faith regarding the war is evident even in the light 
of public opinion in their own countries. The enemy has already gone 
bankrupt in his policy. A breakdown in policy bespeaks the beginning of a 
breakdown in war itself. 


The wat of greater East Asia was provoked by the enemy in his attemp to 
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eliminate Japan who stands in the way of his plan for world supremacy. 
America and Britain are aiming to rob the peoples of East Asia of their 
homelands, and to convert them into theit permanent colonies, and use them 
as bases of operation for the domination of the world. The war of life and 
death we ate waging is a war for the defence of East Asia. Thus more 
distinctly than ever stands out our wat aim which lies in the establishment of 
international justice through the emancipation of Asia and the reconstruction 
of East Asia. Today, Asia is a awake. East Asia has been liberated. The 
nations of this region, freed from Anglo-American aggression and exploita- 
tion of long yeats, are now fighting a sacred war of defence against the 
enemy who is invading anew their territories. Should we by any chance 
lose this war, we would have to be subjected to oppression and exploitation 
forever. The resurgence of East Asia, nay, the very existence of our nation 
would become but an idle dream. Herein lies the reason why the peoples 
of East Asia have joined their forces to fight out this war. Herein is to be 
found the source from which springs the illimitable strength of East Asia 
for making this war a complete success. 

Needless to say, the defence of the Philippines constitutes, today, the 
focal point in the defence of East Asia. As soon as America commenced 
ageressive operations against the Philippines, the Republic rose resolutely, 
declaring war against her. All the world is watching how the people of the 
Philippines, led personally by President Laurel, are fighting side by side with 
Japanese forces in a most sanguinary war. 

Another vital point in East Asia’s defence line is the Burma front. For 
the past year and a half ever since her independence, Burma has continuously 
borne the brunt of violent battles. It is most reasuring that under the superb 
leadership of Dr. Ba Maw, Head of the State, the nation standing at the 
foremost front in the wat of Asia’s emancipation, is demonstrating the proud 
traditions of East Asia. 

That the liberation of India is the key to the liberation of Asia and also 
the cirterion of world justice has long been an established view among 
unptejudiced thinkers. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of the Provisional 
Government, is leading the Indian National Army in the struggle for the 
attainment of that high purpose. Though there are many difficulties yet 
to be overcome, I have no doubt whatever as to the ultimate success of his 
lofty enterprise. The Japanese Government have recently appointed a 
diplomatic representative accredited to the Provisional Government of 
Free India. There is certainly a great rdle to be played by that govervment 
in the future. ; ; ee 

Meanwhile, the people of Indonesia, responding to Japan’s sincere 
intentions that have been publicly announced, are actively co-operating 
with our forces and vigorously carrying on the preparations for independence. 
Our Government look eagerly foward to the day when the independence of 

ja will be realized. ; 
pt “Thailand, the venerable country of Asia and our ally, a new cabinet 
has been organized under Mr. Khuang Aphaiwong, the young and energetic 
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leader. It is truly reassuring that Thailand, maintaining perfect co-operation 
with our country, is devoting all her energies to the great enterprise of recon- 
structing East Asia. 

_ Manchoukuo remains our staunch ally, ever true to the pledge of “one 
virtue and one heart.” Although indirectly afflicted with the calamities of 
war, she is fully co-operating toward the prosecution of war both spiritually 
and materially, and contributing vastly to our fighting power. 

The death of President Wang Ching-wei, the outstanding pioncer 
of East Asia, before the realization of a general peace is a severe blow not 
only to China alone, but also to East Asia. The Japanese Government cannot 
but feel the profoundest sorrow and regret. However, although President 
Wang is dead, his spirit lives. In accordance with his last instructions, the 
lamp of ideal lit by the Father of the Chinese Republicis kept burning. United 
fully under its new head, Mr. Chen Kung-po, the Chinese Government 
is vigorouly administering the national affairs in the face of many difficulties, 
while doing its utmost to promote Sino-Japanese co-operation under the 
convinction that the two nations ate to “ live or die together.”” The relation- 
ship between Japan and China is clearly defined by the Pact of Alliance that 
was concluded some time ago. Japan’s policy toward China has remained 
fixed and irrevocable ever since the inauguration of the so-called “new” 
policy. This same policy will be pursued consistently and various measures 
will be pushed through all difficulties in both political and economic fields. 

I avail myself of this occasion to say a few words regarding the in- 
ternational situation centring around China. 

_ To divide and rule and to fish in troubled waters by pitting Asia- 
tics against Asiatics, has long been the policy of Britain, which America 
has adopted, and which is being pursued most conspicuously in China. Well 
aware of the impossibility of subjugating Japan by herself alone, America is 
attempting to attain her objective by instigating China. Now by flattery, now 
by threat, she is driving China against Japan in order to keep the two nations 
perpetually at loggerheads. Moreover, while reducing at the expense of 
China the cost of her war against Japan, she is taking advantage of China’s 
distresses aggravated thereby and scheming to plant securely her exclusive 
monopolistic power on the continent. Such destructive American policy 
which endangers the stability of East Asia, is absolutely incompatible-with ou 
constructive policy. Our China policy aims to help construct a new China 
awakened to her rdle as a member of the East Asiatic community of nations, 
and standing with other countries in a relationship of equality and reciprocit : 
Japan has already promised the general withdrawal of her troops ae China 
pee ihe pee panes of peace. 

e war of greater East Asia, it may be said, begins wi i 

and ends with China problems. The oni ah Hast pinoa be pete: 
only when China is set aright. The objective of our Armies in South China 
is to destroy American forces and American bases. All we want is to drive 
out the disruptive American influence, and to restore China to the Chinese, so 
that she may together with Japan contribute toward the grand enterprise 
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of reconstructing East Asia. I rejoice at the recent victories of our forces 
which have cut a way across the entire length of China from north to south 
and dealt heavy blows to American bases, which means a brilliant strategic 
stroke politically as well as militarily toward the liberation of East Asia. 


As regard Japan’s relations with neutral countries, I may say that 
with the exception of those which are actually under the dominance of 
America and Britain, friendly intercourse is being continued as formerly 
despite the difficulties attending wartime. Especially to Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Spain, who, representing Japan’s interests in enemy countries, have 
been good enough to take charge of the complicated and troublesome affairs 
for so long relating to protection of the interests and the internees of our 
countty, I desire to express our profound sense of gratitude. With Soviet 
Russia out telations are governed by the Neutrality Pact of 1941. In view 
of the respective positions the two countries hold vis-a-vis the world’s political 
situation, the Governments ate maintaining close contacts always. Asmooth 
ptogtess is being made in the negotiations on various pending issues includ- 
ing the execution of the agreement regatding transfer of concessions which 
was concluded and made public in March last, and the exercise of the fishery 
tights provided for in the Fishery Convention. 

There is no hope of ever securing an enduring peace in the world 
through the American-British policy of force. A peaceful world order can 
be brought into being only in an atmosphere of international amity and co- 
operation which excludes none but invites the collaboration of all. It is 
in this very spirit that the Joint Declaration of Greater East Asiatic Nations 
is conceived. ‘The five points of Japan’s foreign policy which were enunciat- 
ed before the Diet and to all the world last year are but conctete lines of ap- 
ptoach based upon it. To repeat: (x) to uphold the principles of equality 
and reciprocity among nations, to develop the relations of neighbourliness 
and amity, and thereby inaugurate an cra of universal concord and to establish 
a permanent world peace; (2) to respect the principle of nationality, and enable 
all nations and peoples to enjoy each its proper place in the world ; (3) under 
the principle of non-intervention in the domestic affairs of other States, all 
nations, large and small, ate to respect mutually the sovereignty ae a 
pendence of one another, and not to interfere with the form and phi BOE y 
of government of any country, these being its domestic affairs ; (4) to ae mo- 
cate, in the economic field, co-operation and the open door and 2 work for 
the free development of peace and communications on a footing o reciprocity 
and for the mutual opening of resources throughout the wens. and (5) Bas 
promote international cultural interchanges and thereby ae rae fot H 
peace and progress of mankind. These are the five points 0 = . : 7 e 
measures for practical purposes may be duly worked out. in a > what 
Japan advocates is to establish a world ordet of non-menace and non-ag- 


gression. 

It is my 
and, that our wat aims oO 
eventually command the res 


belief that our fair policy will be apprectiated by all nations, 
£ vindicating the cause of international justice will 
pect of the whole world. Indeed, our immutable 
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will to victory is sustained by the conviction that justice is bound to prevail 
in the end. 

No easy progress is to be hoped for in a war by which we mean to 
bring about a great world change. We should expect, as a matter of course, 
to experience many ups and downs. In fact, the more ordeals we undergo, 
the stronger grows our resolve to fight out this war of life and death. With 
the intensification of the conflict, the difficulties in the diplomatic field are 
bound to multiply, and I am prepared to see to it that every care and caution 
is taken in the execution of various measures. I believe that not by turning 
to the bypaths of artifice, but rather by marching steadfastly and resolutely 
on the highway of justice and righteousness we may work out the destiny 
of our nation. As one charged with the administration of external affairs 
at this time of the decisive stage of the war, I hope that under the August 
Virtue of Our Sovereign we shall all strive in the spirit of our gallant men at 


the battlefront and do our full shares in opening up a glorious future for 
East Asia. 


FINANCE MINISTER SOHTARO ISHIWATA’S ADDRESS AT THE EIGHTY- 
SIXTH SESSION OF THE DIET, JANUARY 21, 1945 


As the war has now entered its decisive stage, Japan must speedily 
perfect the measures for utilization of the entire national strength and 
advance tesolutely toward victory by using the entire knowledge and ability 
of the nation according to the requirements ofeach moment. The Govern- 
ment’s budgets have been formed according to this primary requirement, 
with stress laid on the increase of the fighting strength and the acquisition of 
sufficient food supplies. As regards the items of expenditure urgent for the 
execution of the war, required amounts have been listed. Tio enable the war 
prosecution, the first reserve fund of 200,000,000 and the second reserve 
fund of *¥2,000,000,000 have been included in the wartime budget. 

Of the total outlay of ¥22,400,000,000 in the budget for the 1 945-46 fiscal 
year, the expenditures decided for various Ministries total 9#7,180,000,000, 
and the outlay for new enterprises “£15,210,000,000. Administrative 
expenditures of various Ministries reach 1,310,000,000,and other items in 
annuities and pensions, subsidies to local districts, the National Treasuty’s 
share of pirmary educational expenditures and others total ¥5,870,000,000. 

The main item in the new enterprise expenditure is the amount applied to 
the Wartime Special Military Expenditure Special Account reaching *¥°7,200,- 
000,000. A total of 3%2,140,000,000 is listed for increasing production 
and adjusting prices, including the subsidy for adjusting the aluminum 
price, the subsidy for encouraging self-sufficiency in oil and other fuel 
the expenditure for increasing the output of timber for military purposes 

and others. Furthermore, ovet *¥500,000,000 is listed for the increased 
production of fertilzers, the maintenance of farmers and engineers, and 
thé éxpenditures for the production and distribution of fish and vegetables. 

Then for the increase of the sea, land, and air transportation facilities, a 
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sum of *¥360,000,000 is listed, and also *¥190,000,000 for the increase of the 
military relief fund and for the protection of soldiers, 110,000,000 for the 
adjustment of school systems and schools in line with wartime conditions, 
and *¥80,000,000 for strengthening the diplomatic activities aiming at the 
execution of the war and the unity of the total strength of the races of greater 
East Asia. 

Efforts were given to cut the already decided expenditures, and the total 
was teduced by mote than ¥1,600,000,000. But in view of the present war 
situation, the expenditures for the increase of the fighting strength and the 
production of foodstuffs have been left untouched. Also the amount to 
meet the payment of national bond interests has been increased. Thus, the 
budget for the next fiscal year shows an increase of ¥1,840,000,000 compared 
with that of the present year. 

In view of the recent development of the war situation which demands a 
thorough intensification of the Government’s policies and measures, there 
may be required supplementaey budgets, and such are expected to be soon 
submitted to the Diet as supplementary budget bills. 

Of the total budget revenue of ¥¥22,400,000,000, the revenue from tax and 
other ordinary revenue items total *14,770,000,000 and the national bond 
issue revenue *£7,620,000,000. The tax revenue that forms the main item 
in tevenue totals ¥%11,730,000,000, including both the ordinary and special 
revenues, showing an increase of *¥740,000,000 compared with the present 
fiscal year. The revenue from such indirect taxes as the amusement and 
alcoholic drink taxes has recently been reduced, due to the war situation, but 
the income tax and othet direct taxes show an increase, ‘reflecting the actual 
condition of Japan’s economy. This is due to the patriotic fervour of the 
people. 

In view of the increase in military expenditures following the progress of 
the wat as well as the tecent currency and banking situations, it is believed 
umavoidable to effect a general increase in taxation. But at the present 
stage of the war, the Government deems it proper to avoid making a change 
in the taxation system, and to effect an increased tax revenue by a simple 
method. Thus the Government has decided to increase the tax rate of the 
classified income tax, corporation tax, saké tax and other important tax 
items. At the same time, steps have been taken to simplify the tax collection 
system and reduce or exempt the collection of taxes considered necessary 
under the present wartime condition. Respecting Sen reas rae 
plan, a more detailed explanation will be given when ae eS are ee . 

Together with the proposed taxation increase, the overnmen as 
also decided to increase the profit of the Tobacco Monopoly, but this increas- 
ed revenue will be listed in the supplementary budget and will be applied to 
the Wattime Special Military Expenditure Special Account. : 

|The revenue from the national bond issue is *¥7,620,000,000, showing 
an increase of ¥1,530,000,000 compared with the present fiscal year. Also, 
besides the national bond issue in the general account it 1s expected that 2 
total bond issue of ¥1,260,000,000 will be made in the special accounts of 
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Chosen, Taiwan, Karafuto, National Railways and Communications. When 
the estimated amount of the bond issue as the source of the supplementary 
budget of all accounts is considered, the total national bond issue in the com- 
ing fiscal year is expected to be much larger than in the present year. 
The total amount of the national bond issue since the outbreak of the 
China affair has reached %84,970,000,000, of which *£76,730,000,000 was 
absorbed. The amount issued during last year was *F26,990,000,000 of 
which *£25,010,000 was bought up. Thus the acquisition of funds through 


the bond issue and the execution of the budget have been made without any 
hindrance. 


To have the bond issue smoothly absorbed, stress must be laid on the 
increase of the national savings. The objective in the increase of national 
savings in the 1944-45 fiscal year was *F41,000,000,000, and actually by the 
end of the third quarter of the year, a total increase of about 34,500,000,000 
was made, including about *15,400,000,000 of bank deposits, about *¥7,- 
900,000,000 of postal savings, and others. 

This rapid increase made in national savings is due to the efforts of the 
entire people, and at this moment of emergency, the eagerness of the people 
to co-operate with the Government must be admired. Yet in the coming 
fiscal year, alarge increase in the national bond issue is expected, and the 
Government will take proper measures in allotting the increased savings, 
particularly to the quarters with an increased income. At the same time, ovet 
the entire savings system, the Government will give efforts to effect an 
improvement in its operation, in accordance with the wishes of both the 
officials and public. When a tevision of laws and regulations is required, 
separate bills will be submitted to the Diet. 

All special account budgets have also been formulated in accoradnce 
with the general account budget. Giving importance to facilitate the increase 
of the fighting strength and food production, the expenditures required for 
urgent requirements have been increased. Those forming the main items 
in the expenditures for new enterprises include the outlay connected with 
the production of important materials and the adjustment of their prices, 
expenditures for increasing foodstuff production, expense for increasing 
transportation facilities, and expenditures connected with air defence. 

When the requirements of the financial fund and the demand of the 
fund for increasing the fighting strength and production are considered toge- 
ther, the total fund required is expected to be increased greatly. Then, with 
the increase of the financial and industrial funds, an increase in the currency 
in circulation is inevitable. Since the China affair the currency ciculation 
has been steadily expanding, and the average circulation of Bank of Japan 
notes during 1944 Was ‘Y12,0$0,000,000. Though currency circulation ex- 
pansion is unavoidable, when it goes beyond a proper limit, there is danger 
of causing an abrupt rise in commodity prices, of disturbing economic stabili- 
ty and lowering the fighting strength behind the guns. Thus the Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to utilize both the financial and industrial funds 
without any waste and to absorb the fund once paid out, thereby to assure the 
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stability of the economic order that forms the foundation for the execution 
of the war. 

Regarding the economic policies at this emergency moment of ait 
raids, the Government have already adopted the wartime emergency banking 
measure and the wartime special damage insurance system. Such measures 
will be gradually expanded so as to stabilize the people s minds. At the 
same time, it is also urgent for various economic circles to adjust their struc- 
tures speedily to meet the recent development of the war situation. Parti- 
cularly in the manufacturing, supply and labour fields, it is expected that 
there will be required a speedy readjustment. 

Then, to various States and races within greater East Asia, Japan is 
extending financial aid, and endeavouring to co-operate with them in their 
respective economic sphetes. Even in the future, Japan will not hesitate to 
give these Asiatic States and races her wholehearted aid and co-opetation de- 
spite all difficulties under wattime conditions. Thus, we expect to reply 
to the confidence and expectation of the various States and races of Hast 
Asia, by making mote efforts for the establishment of greater East Asiatic 

de : . . 

ae is the time when the future of the Japanese Empire will be decided. 
For conquering the present crisis and smashing the ambition of one 
Britain, it is necessary to mobilize and concentrate the total strength : i € 
Empire, according to the requirements of the military operon see 
I sincerely desire that the 100,000,000 people of the Empire will bo sy ut- 
ther their strong fighting spirit, co-operate with the brave soldiers . t : ee 
line, engage cooly in the activities behind the guns, exert themse ie os : 
creasing production, practise economy, and show their patriotic cee eek 
responding to the taxation measures and the need for savings, SO y 
will finally defeat the United States and Britain in this total war. 


ee 


STATEMENT OF THE JAPANESE. GOVERNMENT CONCERNING 
INDO-CHINA, MARCH 10, 1945 


In accordance with agreements entered with France mua: bi 
common defence of Indo-China, Japan has consistently os ae v : 
the French civil and military authorities in Indo-China fort ee ee 
the said region. Mote recently, however; with the eee peel 
situation, a gradual change has taken place in the attitude sine rae 
authorities, so that they have come to fail to translate ae es 
of common defence in the face of attacks upon Indo- ae eae < a 
Britain and others. The Japanese represetnative has phere time sore : a as 
reconsideration upon them but to no avail, sO that 4 i bh the enemy 
now find themselves obliged to defend Indo-China sing = te aie ae 
Inde pier ae say =e Scrape eet Hah fhele obejctive by 

-Chi nese forces : : 
ee ae of enemy character but by extending assistance to 


such local authorities as will co-operate with Japan. 
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The above is a measure Japan, much against her desire, has been compel- 
led to adopt by military necessity and its application shall be limited to 
the minimum extent. It goes without saying that regarding Indo-China, 
Japan entertains no territorial designs, and the Japanese Government desire 
to declare also that they are prepared to render all possible assistance to the 
inhabitants of Indo-China engaged in the defence of theit homeland against 
the invaders of Eastern Asia, and that in consonance with the principles of 
the Greater East Asia Joint Declaration full support shall be accorded to 
their long-suppressed aspiration to achieve national independence. 
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